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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal hness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal a the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal ae the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene H ess the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the QUEEN’S 
CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover-square, on THURSDAY EVEN- 
ING, the 5th March, commencing at eight o’clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat AcaDEMy or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 








RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
The Programme on SATURDAY, the 28th inst., will 
include :—Overture, “‘ Anacreon ” (Cherubini) ; Symphony in C 
(MS.) (E. Prout), first time of performance ; Concerto for piano- 
forte, No. 4, in G@ (Beethoven): Overture, ** Masaniello” 
(Auber). Vocalists, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. George 
Pianoforte, Miss Emma Barnett (her first appear- 
ance), Conductor, Mr. MANNS. 





OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY.— 
Conductor, MR.’ BARNBY.— Mendelssohn’s “ST. 
PAUL,” on THURSDAY, MARCH 5th, at 8 o’clock. Mdme. 
Otto Alvsleben, Miss Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas. Organist, Dr. Stainer. Tickets 7s. 6d., 5s., 
$s, (admission, 1s.), at Novello’s, 1, Berners-street, and 85, 
Poultry ; the usual agents, and at the Royal Albert Hall. 





CHUBERT SOCIETY, BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 
27, Harley-street.—President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH.— EIGHTH 
SEASON, 1874.—The Concerts will take place on the following 
dates :—41st Concert, Wednesday, Feb. 25th; 42nd Concert, 
Wednesday, April 29th ; 43rd Concert, Weduesday, May 27th’; 
44th Concert, Wednesday, July 1st. Annual subscription, One 
Guinea. The principal object of the Society is the iutroduc- 
tion of rising young Artists. 





OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY.— 
President, the MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY.—Vice 
President, HERR SCHUBERTH.—FOURTH SEASON.—The 
FOURTH CONCERT will take place on FRIDAY, March 27th, 
full particulars of which will be duly announced. 





UST PUBLISHED.—Romance for Pianoforte. 

By HERBERT 8. OAKELEY. Played, for first time, at 

the recent Edinburgh Orchestral Festival by MR. CHARLKS 
HALLE. By post for 19 stamps. 

Iondon: Lamsorx Cock, 63, New Bond-street, W. 





ROFESSOR ELLA’S LECTURES ON DRA- 
MATIC MUSIC.—“ We doubt whether any man has ae 
handled the Wagner question as practically (and this is what 
we want) as Professor vila. —* Illustrated Review.” Published 
at Ripeway’s, Piccadilly. Quarto size, 3s. 6d. 





M*s JOSEPHINE SHERRINGTON begs to 
announce that, in consequence of her departure for 
Holland and Belgium on a professional tour, she will not be 
able to accept engagements in England till March 20th. All 
Communications to be addressed to her, 44, Upper Glouceater- 
Place, Regent’s-park, 


OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. The 
New Nautical Song. Sung by Mr. W. H. Cummings. 

“At the first bar the enormous audience rose to their feet.”"— 
“The Times.” 8, ; a8 a pianoforte solo, 8s. ; both post free 
for 18 stamps. The part song four stamps. 


ISS LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) NEW 
SONG, “‘ When the ship comes home,” 4s, ; free by post 

for %4 stamps. ‘It is sure to inspire sympathy, and will have 
its full share of drawing-room popularity.” —Vide “ Orchestra.” 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 

the PIANOFORTE. 929th edition, 4s.; free by owe 

for 28 stamps. “It is unapproached by anything of the kind 

that has hi been produced.”—“ Oriental Circular.” “ It 

is, a, the = = bg rage 
” ndix to ditto, . F, , 58.5 

free for 80 clemne. , wei 


LFRED ROSEN’S NEW SONGS. “If wishes 
Singaet penet Aia, e 
free ob elt. unset,” “ At Sea,” “‘ Sunset Fancies. 3. 
YNETTE FOSTER’S POPULAR SONGS. 
“Come back, a dream,” “Only a year ago,” 


Myer at “Her image haunts me yet.” 38. each. Post free 








SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 


BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 





RAMER’S DANCE ALBUM for 1874, with 
Elegant Cover and Dedication Page, in gold and bronze, 


Quadrille ‘LES BAVARDS” .. .. « Marriott. 
Walta “TINDA” .. se so 06 Marriott. 
Lancers “MERRY OLD TIMES”,, .. .. Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF THE BALL”... .. .. Marriott. 


Polka “PEERLESS PIER” .. .. ++ Marriott. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post free for Two 
Shillings and Ninepence, 
The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 2s. each. 





T TREKELL'S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
e 





BOURREE. InFmajor .. .. oc oc of oF of 8% 
LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu... .. .. « « 48 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. « «+ oF oF of 48. 
LULLABY. Cradle Somg .. «+ «+ oe « oF oF 3M 
THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice .. .. 4s. 


THE WOODLAND SPRITE. MorceaudeSalon .. 4s, 





ELER BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 





DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Waltzes .. 4s, 
TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka .. .. «ss os 4% 
(Both elegantly Illustrated in Colours). 

DIE GLUCKSGOTTIN. Polka-Francaise .. .. .. 48. 
Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforts. 





EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 
(encored nightly at the Strand Theatre) :—‘THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” (sung by Mr. Edward Terry, Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard Paul, &c.), ““WHAT ARE A LADY'S WANTS 
TO-DAY? “DON’T MAKE ME LAUGH,” and “ WILL 
YOU TAKE MY ARM” Quadrilles and Galop, by J. FITZ- 
GERALD; and Waltzes, Solos, and Duets, 4a.; post free, 
2s, each. 


ner wns 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anp CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


Who.esates DeraRTMENT: 





London: Roszat Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and GO., Music 
\) Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments, In direct communication with all the 
principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for ‘Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniuma, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford street), and 
308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 


IGNOR FOLI begs to announce that he will 
return to London on May 10th. Address, until Feb, 17th, 

Grand Hotel de la Paix, Moscow, Russia; after that date, 

until May 8rd, Opera Italien Theatre An der Wien, Vienna 


r 








HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 

Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for tho 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her reakionca, 22a, Donser Sraget, 
Portman-square, W. 





NV R. W. H, CUMMINGS, having no Agent, 
requests that applications respecting engagements be 
addressed Brockley-villas, Dulwich. 





N R. WILLIAM CASTLE (principal Tenor of 

the Carl Rosa Opera Company) begs to announce his 
return to London for the season, and that he is free to accept 
engagements for Oratorios, Concerts. &c. 27, York-street, 
Portinan-square, W, 





M's ANNIE SINCLAIR will be at liberty 
4 after April 14th to accept engagements for Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c. All communications to her Agent, Mr. R. 
D’Ortey Canter, 20, Charing-crosss, London. 


w. Cc. LEVEY’S NEW MUSIC. 





NEW SONGS. 


THE MAGIC SPELL (THE FAIRY’S FANCY FAIR). Sung 
by Miss Russell every Evening at the Theatre Royal, Drury 


6. 
THE MAY SONG. Sung by Miss Banks. Three Editions, 
©, D, and E flat. 4s. each, 
THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. Song. 3s. Ditto, for 
Two Voices. 8s. 


Sung in “ ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA,” at tho 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


FAVOURITE SONGS. 
ESMERALDA. Three Editions, E, F, and simplified in D, 
4 


8. each. 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. Two Editions, E flat and F. 4s. each. 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Three Editions, C, E flat, and F, 


4s. each, 
THE KING AND THE BEGGAR MAID. 3s. 
THE DEAR EMERALD ISLE. 3s, 
COME HOME, MY SAILOR BOY, 3z. 
THE LIGHT OF LOVING EYES. 8s. 
THERE IS A SONG. &s, 
THE SPINNING SONG. ‘Lady of the Lake.” 8s. 
SOLDIER, REST. Duet. ‘Lady of the Lake.” 3s. 
BLANCHE OF DEVAN’S SONG. “Lady of the Lake.” &s. 
A FIG FOR THE VICAR, “Lady of the Lake.” 8s, 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


ESMERALDA. By Witarim Kuan. 4s. 

ESMERALDA. By Barnury Ricuanps, 4s. 

ESMERALDA, Easy. By Juues Rocuarp, 2s. 

ESMERALDA WALTZES, on Esmeralda, the Dear Emerald 
Isle, and the Magic of Music, By Cuantes Govrary. 45, 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, By Witaeim Kone. 4s, 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Easy. By Jutes Rocwanp. 2. 


DANCE MUSIC. 


THE DOLLY VARDEN POLKA, Illustrated, 3s. 
REBECCA WALTZES. Illustrated. 4s. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE QUADRILLE, Tllustrated, 4s, 
OLD ENGLISH DANCE. With Pipe and Timbrel, 3s. 





SOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 





' LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


R. STOLBERG'’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
Dix invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has main’ dite character for a 
fi of 9 cratunt, Set Oe Cad mat Oo © od 
Goaken fully setabltah its ‘great virtues. No V or 








ll, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


(: 


7 


8 should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
ae vcaled of al} Wholesale wd Retell Chemist in the United 
Kingdom 
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J. T. HAYES, 


Church Publisher ands Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 





- WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &e. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s.. postage, Iid. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols. 2%. 6d. “each ; postage, 8d. 

* Amongst the Church stories of Fist: years we have uot met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 
“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman. 
“A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian, 
* Charmingly : full of interest.” —Church Review. 
“ An abtractive little tale.”—Church Times. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s, 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
** An excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite charaeter. 
A repertory of the Oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
irom which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.” —Guardian. 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 8s. 64.; by Post 8s. 0d. 
“Some are quaint and pretty ; ‘and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian., 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols, 
separated), each 88. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d, 
“Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
ull of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian. 
“Brief sketches from real life ; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.” Churchman. 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divihe Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s, Sd. 
**'The story is most interesting.” —Church Times. 
‘* Pretty ; pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 
5s., by Post 5s. Sd. 

“ Well- written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies espe cially.’ '—Literary Churchman, 

“ Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 

“ Ap Object in Life,” “Our Christian Calling,” &c. 28. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

‘A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
Worary.”—Guardian. 

The CHILDREN'S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2%. 6d.; by Post 2s. Od. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

““Tts tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library,’ —Church Times, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s, 6d. 

**We heartil ponemneed this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.”—Guardian. 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN ; Based on Inei- 
dente Su Lord’s Tile. By C. A. JONES, 2, 6d,; by 

‘ost 2s. 

‘* Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc 
tion will be a ted." —Church Times, 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History, By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post Qs. 24, 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most studied, 60 a8 to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman, 

A charming book; should be in every village library,” 

Church Review. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 

inf Rs By Author of “ ng OL Rigen P 


Filled W, J, E. BENNETT, t 6s 
“will tot for the risin, what it did ih the pos 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the ae Se 

will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well: 
instructed children,” —Church Times, 


ey and jts LEGENDS, 8s, 6d,, by 


8s, 9d. 

« Nothing but old familiar stories, But when they 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will ex 
them pointed with new morals, This, however, not done 
obtrusively.’’—Guardian, 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. a Auther of 
“* Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 1 

“A few common-place sketches of common- oe characters 

common-place 


are com 
it to see 


civounstauces. 
amusement, and some useful erty 4 ‘object of the 
story will be fulf —~ Preface. 


The PUGBIN ; or Four other Allegories, 1s. 64, ; 


by Post Js. 7 
“Uy wa at Sunday school. Interesting and 
. y Catholic tn seatinert, sad vell calouleted 
sen © to 
a. on agin," hurch sine.” - 
Mayet's Cotelogus on apolication, 





7. T, HAYES, LYALL PLACK, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 
ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


OF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
eoncise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 





HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


(No, 544, Feb. 27, 74 


—— 
INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLINg., 


vs 
(yourt ~ AND SOCIAL LIFE fy 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON 
late FELIX WAITEHURST, Syole tye” BD. By the 


QO» ROME AND NEW ITALY. py 
AKNOLD. ‘Ivol fro Tamslated by Mrs. ARTHUR 
pe SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: 
—¥ p——— 4 an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY, 
ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER Cok. 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, By the 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 


Fosziee BIOGRAPHIES, 3y 
WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo, 


rNORTHODOX LONDON ; 3 or, Phases 


f Religious Life in the Metropolis. t 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo., ind min. « 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America. R. A, FITZGERALD, 
Portrait and Illustrations, 1 eh wa 


pe EARL'S PROMISE: a New Novel, 


By Mra. J. H. RIDDELL. sv. 


ye SQUIRE’ 8 GRANDSON: : a Talo 


of a pod Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
of “The Canon's Daughters,” “Church and 























Wile & &e. “77 8 * f 


A PAIR OF BLUE EYES, ~ By “the 


Author of “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 3% vols, 


pe BELLE OF BELGRAVIA, A 


New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT, 2 vols, 


Res DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON, 


Hom: SWEET HOME. By Mrs, J, 
i Es Sate 

OBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT, A 

Novel, By the Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 


LIVIA’S LOVERS, A New Novel, 


8 vols. 


INSLEY. BROTHEBS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 





























AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


tHE BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s, 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Inetavction Gaatis, 





Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free 
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TWO LITTLE HANDS. 





Two little hands! I knew them well, 
What wondrous hands were they ! 

So calmly restful through the night, 
So busy all the day ; 

Their little owner was so bright, 
So cheerful, and go gay. 


Two little hands! I loved them well, 
They did so much for me ; 

They worked so fast, and looked so white, 
They were a sight to see ; 

They smoothed away my frequent frowns, 
And clapped with childish glee. 


Two little hands! I saw them toss, 
With fever’s restless pain ; 

I heard the moans which could not ease 
The poor disordered brain. 

God grant that I may never see, 
So sad a sight again! 


Two little hands! How cold they grew, 
I saw their owner die ; 

I threw myself beside her couch, 
In speechless agony ; 

I cried above that bed of death, 
An exceeding bitter cry! 


Two little hands, in meekness crossed 
Upon a pulseless breast, 

Two gentle eyes, for ever closed 
In sweet, unbroken rest ; 

One ransomed soul beyond the skies, 
Amongst the happy blest. 


Nannie Lampert. 





PROVINCIAL, 





Mdme. Ronniger has been lecturing with much 
snecess at Paisley. Her subject was ‘* The Jacobite 
Songs of Scotland.” : 





Spohr’s oratorio ‘ Calvary” and Haydn's Mass, 
No, 16, will be performed by the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Society on Tuesday next. 





Sullivan’s ‘* Light of the World” was given for 
the first time in Manchester at Mr. Hallé’s concert 
last evening. The composer conducted. 





Mdlle. Nita Gaetano, Mdme. Norman-Neruda and 
Signor Piatti were the principal artists at a concert 
at St, George’s Hall, Liverpool on Tuesday last. 

Mr. Robert Heller, one of the best conjurers of 
modern times, continues to attract large audiences 
as conjurer, mimic, or musician at the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester. 





To the attractions of the burlesque opening of the 
pantomime at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, is 
now added Mr, Charles Mathews, who performs in 
one of his favourite pieces every evening. 





Byron’s burlesque ‘*‘ Lurline” is in preparation 
for production at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, when 
the pantomime is withdrawn. Miss Catherine 
Lewis (late of Carl Rosa's Opera Company) and 
Miss Marie Longmore are engaged. 





Cinderella and her gorgeous retinue continue to 
draw pantomime dilettanti to the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester, and it seems as if nothing in the way 


_ ofachange is to be expected before Easter, The 


Queen’s also is doing uncommonly well. 





"Madame Angot’s Daughter” is fulfilling its 
Promise in Liverpool, drawing crowded houses at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre. Many persons are 
unable to find even standing room, while the 
principal morceaux are enthusiastically redemanded. 





Mr. J. Haywell, the stage manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester; announces his benefit on March 
2nd, when will be presented an original play in four 
acts written by himself, entitled “ Found,” and a 








new operetta by Palgrave Simpson and Alfred 
Plumpton “ What is She.” 





Mr. Charles Hallé’s last two miscellaneous con- 
certs in Manchester have had especial attractions, in 
the shape of pianoforte duets by Dr. Hans von 
Biilow and Mr, Hallé at the one, and the “ only” 
appearance of Herr Joachim at the other. Both 


concerts were crowded with the élite of musical 
Manchester, 





Next Monday a new three-act drama by Messrs. 
Watson and Savile Clarke will be produced at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, under the title of 
‘“* Pendarvon,” An interesting feature in the pro- 
gram will be the appearance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Saker (née Miss Marie O’Berne), in the well-known 
comedietta, ‘‘ A Roland for an Oliver.” 





The rehearsals of the Liverpool Representative 
Choir for the National Music Meeting are now in 
active progress, and in the course of a week there 
will be a general rehearsal, the parts having 
hitherto been taken separately. By the way, what 
has become of the North Wales Choral Union 
which was to wrest the grand challenge shield 
from the choristers under Carradog ? 





Mr. De Jong gave his last concert of the season 
on Saturday last, when the Manchester Free Trade 
Hall was crowded, The British Army Quadrille 
and a popular program were gone through to the 
delight of the audience. It is still uncertain whether 
these concerts will be continued next year, and to 
show some sympathy with Mr. De Jong under the 
circumstances a number of artists give him a benefit 
to-night, Friday, 





At the Theatre Royal, Brighton, on Monday night 
a dramatic adaptation‘of Charles Dickens’s ‘* Seven 
Poor Travellers” was performed. The piece was 
well received, and as produced at Brighton is likely 
to be a greater success than it has been elsewhere, 
Good scenery, novel effects, and several strong situa- 
tions will be sure to aid the natural deficiencies of 
the play. The burlesque of “ The Shah” is one of 
the greatest successes Mr. Nye Chart has ever pro- 
duced, and came as fresh this week as if it had not 
had a long run already. 





Last Saturday, Sir Robert Stewart, Mus, Doc., 
gave a lecture on Music in the Examination Hall, 
Trinity College, Dublin, on ‘“ The Life and Writings 
of Handel,” an abridged report of*which appears in 
another part of our paper. The lecture was ad- 
mirably illustrated by Sir Robert and several 
accomplished amateurs. The name of Handel has 
a peculiar interest for all lovers of music who are 
citizens of Dublin, as it was there his great genius 
was first fully recognised, The following lectures 
of the series, to be given on successive Saturdays, 
will doubtless prove as interesting as the first. 





At Mrs. Launitz Tipping’s reception at the Royal 
Pavilion, Brighton, on Tuesday night about 500 
guests were present. The entertainment comprised 
the plays of ‘ The Jacobin” and ‘‘ A Cup of Tea,” 
and also a program of music, in which the following 
artists and well-known amateurs took part :—Mrs, 
Walter Steward, Mrs. Launitz Tipping, Miss Elena 
Angell, Madame Pauline Rita, Mrs, J, R. Davidson, 
Madame Florence Lancia, Mr. Campell McGill, Mr. 
Campbell Wilkinson, R.N., Mr. N. A. Hunt, Lieu- 
tenant J. McKechnie, Mr. Tipping, Mr. Trelawny 
Cobham, Signor Conti, Signor Carayoglia, and 
Herr Kuhe. 





The following program was given at the Gentle- 
men’s Concert Hall, Manchester, on Monday even- 
ing :—Symphony, in G Minor, Mozart; Song, * Sin 
dall’ eta pid tenera,” ‘ Iphigenia in Tauride,” 
(Gluck), Mr, Bentham; Recit, ed Aria, Non mi 
dir,” ** Don Giovanni” (Mozart), Madame Corani ; 
Solo Violin, Concerto (M, Bruch), Herr Straus ; 
Duet, ‘Mira la bianca luna,” “La Serenata” 


(Rossini), Madame Corani and Mr, Bentham ; 
Overture, ** Abu Hassan,” Weber; Overture, in C, 





Mendelssohn ; Aria, ‘ Air de Bijoux,” ‘ Faust” 
(Gounod) Mdme. Corani; Scena ed Aria, ‘* Quando le 
sere al placido, ‘Luisa Miller” (Verdi), Mr. Bentham ; 
Solo Violin, “ Saltarello” (Molique), Herr Straus ; 
Duet, “Tornami a dir,” “ Don Pasquale” (Doni- 
zetti), Mdme. Corani and Mr. Bentham; Gradulation 
Menuet, in E flat, Beethoven, 


CONCERTS. 

On Saturday the Crystal Palace concert room was 
crowded by an audience doing homage to Mendels- 
sohn’s genius as exhibited in the music to “A 
Midsummer Night's Dream.” This charming 
sequence of imaginative workmanship affords as 
much delight now in an age which affects to despise 
form and melody as it did when the fashionable 
tastes were simple and orthodox. On Saturday the 
exquisite Scherzo was encored with enthusiasm, as 
also the mock Funeral March, illustrative of the 
obsequies of Pyramus. The vocal music was given 
in all praiseworthy manner by Mesdames Alvsleben, 
Emily Spiller, Dones, and Patey, and the Crystal 
Palace choir; and the instrumental richness suffered 
no abatement at the hands of Mr. Manns’s band. 
A novelty was brought forward after the Mendelssohn 
music in the shape of a MS. overture, ‘ Le Cid," by 
Mr. Alfred Holmes. The contiguity was unfortunate, 
though of its kind the new overture is a meritorious 
and scholarly work. Next Saturday Miss Emma 
Barnett makes her first appearance as a pianist. 
She is the sister of Mr. J. F. Barnett, and is well 
spoken of by the connoisseurs. 


Mr. Henry Leslie's well-reputed Choir opened 
their nineteenth season on Thursday evening, as 
stated in our last number. This body of singers 
have attained such merited distinction under the 
rigorous but judicious discipline of their conductor, 
that the mere citation of their performances is in 
itself criticism. In‘the management of light and 
shade, of choral expression in every form, they are 
this year as capable as ever, and the novelties intro- 
duced into the progiam—compositions by Blumen- 
thal, Leslie, Barnett and Ward—were executed with 
as much practised ease as the old favourites. 
Among the fresh importations were four part-songs 
by Mendelssohn done for the first time in England 
—namely “ On the Sea,” ‘ Festal Greeting,” ** Land 
of Beauty,” and ‘* Waken, Lords and Ladies gay,” 
—the two last for male voices only, All were re- 
ceived with acclamation, and the last named was 
encored, a compliment it well deserved. The second 
part contained many attractive numbers; among 
them selections of Pearsall’s ballad dialogue ‘ The 
King sits in Dunfermline Town,” for double choir, 
in ten real parts (first time); Barnett’s wood song 
“ Midst Grove and Dell ;” Blumenthal’s setting of 
Herrick’s ‘‘ Gather ye rosebuds;” and Mr, Henry 
Leslie's ‘Lullaby of Life.” Those compositions 
were received with considerable favour, and Mr. 
Leslie's pleasing ‘ Lullaby of Life,” gained an over- 
whelming bis. Its popularity should be assured, 
Miss Edith Wynne sang with charm in Mendels- 
sohn's ‘* Hear my prayer ;”’ and Mr. Lloyd made a 
genuine success in his “ Garland.” Miss Josephine 
Lawrence, a pupil of Mdme. Arabella Goddard, 
played Benedict's “ Where the bee sucks,” fantasia 
so as not to discredit her mistress. Mr. Ward con- 
ducted the performance of his own part song * Lives 
of great men,” which had full success. 

M. Gounod’s second concert on Saturday achieved 
great success—a result merited by the excellence of 
the music presented, The program was not absolutely 
new, but an unheard orchestral march was brought 
forward as a concluding movement to the Short Masa, 
“ Sancti Angeli eustodes,” a work which was per- 
formed last year, but very much less effectively than 
now. M, Gounod has, strengthened his choir, and 
added to his resources ‘in each department, Thus 
the noble work went with much worthier effect, It 
is throughout inspired by the true Gounod apirit, 
and is replete with dignity, Best is the * Sanctus,” 
though the ‘ O Salutaris " and ** Agnus Dei” created 
profound admiration. The orchestral march closing 
the music was encored, and the audience would fain 
have had again the previous “ Sanctus,” but M. 
Gounod resisted. The second part of the concert 
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consisted of the incidental music to “ Jeanne Dare ” 
—first performed at M. Gounod’s opening concert. 
The music went better this time than on the previous 
oceasion ; the beautiful orchestral prelude with its 
suggestions of twilight in the valley and the returning 
flocks and the ery of the invisible chorus, prepared 
the audience for an hour’s enjoyment, which did not 
fail. The burlesque funeral march achieved its 
usual effect, thanks in part to a funny analysis of it 
in the program. It was encored. Of the remaining 
numbers those calling for commendation were the 
Chorus of Fugitives, with its sorrowful phrase on the 
words “ From our homes we are flying,’’ the Coro- 
nation March and Chorus, and the prison scene. In 
the instrumental adjuncts the new American organ 
of Messrs. Zawadski was introduced, and seemed to 
attain its due effect, being fuller and richer than 
the harmonium. Altogether this concert was most 
successful, the hall being full to repletion and the 
audience appreciative throughout. 

Mr. Ransford gave his annual ballad concert at 
St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday evening last, with a 
most attractive program, interpreted by an excellent 
array of artists: Mdme. Sherrington, Miss E. 
Wynne, Miss Ransford, Miss M. Scott, Mdme. Giula 
Diodati, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Cummings, the veteran 
vocalist himself, Mr. Chaplin Henry, and Mr. 
Santley. Mr. John Thomas was announced for a 
solo on the harp, “ Recollection of Wales,” and Mr. 
J. F. Barnett for the pianoforte, with a fantasia in 
‘The Ancient Mariner.” The accompanists were 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper and Mr. F. Stanislaus. English 
ballad music was well represented by four songs by 
Dibdin, “Tom Tough” (Mr. Santley); “Tom 
Bowling” and “ The Anchorsmiths ” (Mr. Santley) ; 
and ‘ Blow high, blow low,’’ (Mr. Chaplin Henry). 
Sir H. Bishop had three songs, “ Oh, firm as oak” 
(Mr. Chaplin Henry); ‘Bid me discourse” (Miss 
E. Wynne); ‘The Pilgrim of Love” (Mr. Cummings) ; 
besides ‘* The Chougk and Crow,” “ Tramp Chorus,” 
and “ O by rivers.”. Mdme, Lemmens-Sherrington 
sang ‘‘ Away to the mountain's brow,” by Alexander 
Lee, and Mr. Cummings “I have plucked the fairest 
flower” by the same composer. These and the 
other artists were very successful, and the audience 
were greatly delighted with their evening. 

Mr. William Coenen, who, is an advancer in the 
modern paths, has inaugurated a series of concerts 
intended to familiarise audiences with the com- 
posers and works of yesterday and to-day rather 
than reproduce the well-worn models of the ancient 
masters. With this view the first concert was 
given at the Queen’s Concert Rooms last Friday 
night, the program including Jos. Rheinberger’s 
quartet in E flat (Op. 38), for pianoforte, violin, 
viola, and violoncello; Brahms’ quartet in C minor 
(Op, 51), for strings; a four-handed pianoforte 
fantasia, by Rubinstein, and songs by Miss Antoi- 
nette Sterling and Miss Ferrari. The strings were 
led by Herr Wiener, with MM. Amor, Zerbini, and 
Daubert for his colleagues. Mr. Coenen took the 
pianoforte part in Rheinberger’s quartet, and joined 
M. Schloesser in the fantasia duo of Rubinstein, in 
both cases exhibiting considerable manipulative 
skill, and a zeal in the cause not to be shaken by 
the bare and bleak severity of a ‘ modern” pro- 
gram. But are not these new-school concerts un- 
lovely things? Nevertheless, Mr. Coenen and his 
friends have the courage of their convictions, and it 
is undoubted that their cause is growing the mode. 





THEATRES. 

Mr. Wills’s drama bearing the title of “ Mary 
Queen of Scots; or, the Catholic Queen and the Pro- 
testant Reformer"’ was patiently witnessed by an 
audience on Monday who at the Princess’s Theatre 
exhibited that yood-humoured endurance which is 
the chief attribute of an English holiday crowd. 
The play is quite devoid of anything calculated to 
stir a pulse in the spectator. It has no particular 
beginning and it has no end at all, merely a break- 
off. The final interruption leaves everything as it 
was theretofore, except that there is one less dramatis 
persona. Pages of dainty verse have been declaimed, 
attitudes have been struck, an apocryphal lingo 


has been stumbled through; and there have been 
seyeral entrances and exits. But there has been no 
Plot, and to any dramatic purpose there has been 
no Play. It does not make a Play to reel out yards 
of versification (in halting measure) about stars, 
spring-flowers, white hands, and eyes that are dark 
and subtly eloquent, unless all this leads up to some- 
thing—has its progress and its climax. In “ Mary 
Queen of Seots” there is no real progress, and the 
attempt at climax is not terminal. Act I. is what 
Mr. Boucicault ungrammatically terms “ proloquial :” 
it represents Mary Stuart (there is no reason for 
calling her Marie through the piece) at the French 
Court at Fontainebleau, and encouraging the dreams 
of Chastelard. The Queen Mother sends her her 
dismissal from France, and she tearfully speaks her 
historical Adieu. Act II. shows her entering Edin- 
burgh on the north side, or what now occupies the 
place of Princes Street. John Knox meets her with 
a mob and refuses to admit her into the city unless 
she puts aside the cross hanging from her neck. 
Chastelard, who has accompanied her, threatens 
Knox, and ultimately the Queen gets through. The 
third act exhibits Mary’s flirtation with Chastelard 
at Holyrood, and some religious squabbling with 
John Knox who is denunciatory of Popish symbols 
and practices. In the next act Knox heads a mob 
of rioters and bursts into the private chapel of Mary 
as she is kneeling before the altar. They demand 
that the idols of Baal shall be broken and Chastelard 
delivered to them. The Queen, however, wheedles 
John Knox into pacifying the mob. But Chaste- 
lard is banished, though Act V. betrays him still 
hanging about the Palace; and here, indeed, he 
gets into the Queen’s bedchamber. Mary professes 
great indignation, but ends by telling him that since 
he is there he may stay a little longer; but by this 
time Murray’s guards have burst in, and Chastelard 
is hurried off to execution despite the tears and 
prayers of the Queen. Then Knox remains alone 
with Mary in her chamber after the others have 
quitted it. The volley sounds; Chastelard is no 
more; Mary is transfixed with grief. Says Knox 
with Presbyterian brutality, 
** Madam, alas, while that stands there, 
I ken nae comfort for thee !” 

alluding to the large cross in her bedchamber: 
‘““No comfort ?” asks the stricken Queen. ‘ What 
hast thou ?”” demands her persecutor. ‘ This,” she 
replies, falling before the cross and clinging to it, as 
the curtain falls. 

A termination like this settles nothing. Knox 
will go on haranguing, Mary will go on defying his 
Geneva fulminations, and getting deeper and deeper 
into trouble. There are many episodes in the life 
of Mary Stuart which have a catastrophe at the end 
of them—a catastrophe or a release. There is the 
Darnley episode, the Bothwell episode, and that 
prison life at Lochleven which Scott has immortal- 
ised, the days when one Douglas was found “ tender 
and true.” But of all the incidents in Mary’s 
career this business with Chastelard and Knox is the 
least susceptible of strong dramatic treatment. Mr. 
Wills has introduced some unhistorical nonsense 


The scenes are preposterous. The Queen bills and 
coos, paws Knox's fist, talks about his “ rugged 
hand,” kisses it, and promises the champion of 
Protestantism a reversionary interest in the royal 
regard for Chastelard! Absolutely she speaks of 
banishing Chastelard and taking on John Knox in 
his place! And the great preacher quivers all over 
at the suggestion, and murmurs ‘‘ Get thee behind 
me Satan,” apologetically, and apostrophises himself 
as ‘John Knox, John Knox,” as who should say, 
“Oh you naughty, naughty man!” This outrage 
upon the memory of one who bigoted as he was, was 
simple-minded and honest, Mr. Wills professes to 
justify by saying that he “reads between the 
lines?’ of Knox’s confessions a growing weak- 
wes for the Queen. We should like Mr. Wills 
to put his suspicions to dramatic proof in 
Scotland itself. What a riot this outrageously 


silly play would cause in Edinburgh or Glasgow! 
At the Princess's the audience were too depressed 
to care for either side, Protestant or Catholic, Baby- 
lonian or bigot, queen or preacher. The wearying 


about John Knox being smitten with Mary’s beauty. | 
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Knox had got up and roundly cursed the Pope, or if 
Mary had spoken her mind upon Scotch sabbata- 
rianism and the notorious piety-cum-profligacy of 
the North, there might have been a languid‘interest 
taken ih the discussion ; but it was all so general, go 
vague ; nobody mentioned the leading tenets of the 
other party, but both sides confined themselves to 
general remarks about “ Baal,” “ Babylon,” “ idol. 
atry,” the “Church,” and that impersonal «Him» 
which on the stage stands for the Ruler of jj 
things. It was as though the ardent Reformer knew 
nothing of the special weaknesses of that Roine 
which he was attacking, and as though the Queen 
was unacquainted with any good points of the creed 
she professed. Of course it is almost impossible on 
the stage to carry on religious polemics in a natural 
manner without rousing passions. But then why 
touch so dangerous a subject at all? 
The weight of this ponderous play was sur. 
mounted by bad acting. As Queen Mary, Mrs, 
Rousby looked very fair and bonny—not regal, and 
certainly not passionate. She rendered the part 
like a coquette in good society, alternately encourag. 
ing and snubbing her lovers. In the agonising 
scenes at the end of the play, Mrs. Rousby never 
once attained a grip upon the sympathies of her 
audience. People smiled approvingly, but nobody 
was moved. The best of the heavy and unin. 
spired male characters was the John Knor of 
Mr. Rousby. The part had in it an unconscious 
humorous element, and the ‘’spooniness” of 
the Reformer towards the sovereign whom he 
was scolding, made the house titter. Every now and 
then his apostrophe to himself as ‘‘ John Knox, John 
Knox,” came in like the refrain of a comic song. His 
self-reproaches, conveyed in impossible Scotch, were 
absolutely funny. And the audience chuckled with 
delight when at the conclusion of the play the frail 
old Boanerges of Presbyterianism is left in the Queen's 
bedchamber, in that very position which has just 
doomed Chastelard to death. John Knox only wants 
a breakdown to make him quite popular as a shocking 
but amusing old rip. The Chastelard of Mr. Charles 
Harcourt was the very antipodes of all that is chival- 
resque and romantic. He was horribly encumbered 
with a pair of legs over which he had no control, 
The Rizzio was a dull fellow, and the Lord James 
Murray constituted in looks and bearing a sad asper- 
sion on the royal blood which he was supposed to 
carry in his veins. Good scenery could not atone 
for the radical defects of the play and the histrionic 
demerits. The piece is essentially stupid and w- 
interesting, and there is no more to be said about it. 
We have commented on the plot and nature of 
‘© Une Corneille qui abat les Noix,’” the comedy of 
MM. Barriére and Lambert Thiboust ; and there is 
little to be added concerning a translation of the 
same under the title of ‘ Too Clever by Half,” which 
was brought out at the Gaiety on Monday, This 
feat of turning a piece from one language into another 
has been accomplished by the united efforts of two 
authors, Messrs. John Oxenford and Joseph Hatton. 
But as some years ago Mr. Oxenford performed 4 
similar office to this play, and furnished Mr. Sothern 
with a version under the name of ‘“ Brother Sam,” 
we suppose his collaboration on the present occasion 
was chiefly nominal. The meddling friend then played 
by Mr. Sothern is now played by Mr. Toole. This 
is the officious arbiter of all domestic dilemmas, who 
has first to invent the dilemmas before he can arrange 
them. Suspecting, wholly without warrant, that the 
lover of his host’s daughter is secretly aspiring to 
the host’s wife, and that the pianoforte tuner is cot 
rupting the daughter, he upsets everybody's peace by 
his maniacal efforts to adjust matters. In the pre 
sent version Ramonet is turned into Julius Trumble; 
Pincebourde into Mr. Titus Quillet ; while Peignot 
becomes Guido Stubbs, and Felix Menuis rechristened 
Walter Wise. Mr. Toole gives a most amusing 
picture of Quillet, the meddler; Miss Farren 18 the 
secretly-married servant-girl, Miss Loseby her mis- 
tress, Mr. John Maclean Julius Trumble, and Mr. B. 
Soutar the baffled lover. As the pianoforte-tuner 
Mr. Lionel Brough plays the part with an assumed 
cold in the head—a piece of realism in questionable 
taste. 

Without comparing it to “ Nemesis” it may be 
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religious disputes roused no excitement. If John 


said of Mr, Farnie’s new Strand piece “ Eldorado” 
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that it is a merry piece of absurdity of a similar 
order, full of non-sequiturs in action and paradox in 
speech, and sublimely independent of reason and 
logic throughout. The plot is taken from a Palais 
Royal farce, entitled “La Cagnotte,” which was 
given some years back at the St. James’s Theatre, 
during M. Ravel’s engagement. Cagnotte (which by 
the way is not in the ordinary French dictionary) 
means a money-box, usually made of earthenware. 
The first tableau in Mr. Farnie’s version represents 
the hamlet of Fouilly-les-Oies. For many evenings 
Pignouf, the maire, Blagados, the miller, and Boule- 
de-Suif, the innkeeper, have played cards with the 
widow Cri-du-coeur Veituchoux and a_ village 
maiden, Verdurette; and upon this occasion they 
open the cagnotte into which their winnings have 
always been placed. There are two hundred francs, 
and they decide to spend the money on a trip to 
Paris, where each of the characters has some busi- 
ness in connection with a matrimonial agency, kept 
byone Seraphin. They set off to the capital; but 
rustic ignorance soon leads them into embarrass- 
ment. The Trois Fréres they mistake for a cheap 
eating-house. They call for everything supplied 
and wonder at the low charges, but when they 
reckon up their repast at fifteen francs they find it 
amounts to more than two hundred. The frame of 
the carte being too small has hidden a cipher, and 
what appeared on the list as two francs is really 
twenty. They dispute the bill, and the police are 
called in, who thereupon remove the unfortunate 
mstics to the officier de paix. The scene at the 
police station is highly amusing. The amazement 
and discomfiture of the mayor at finding one of his 
dignity and importance treated like a malefactor 
at the hands of the police, could not be more grotes- 
quely illustrated than by Mr. Edward Terry. The 
arrival of an influential friend, the Vicomte Vas-y- 
Voir, procures the release of the party, and they 
adjourn to the matrimonial office, but do not find 
the partners they are in search of. Slight as tho 
plot is, it serves as a peg for several ludicrous inci- 
dents, though compression of the fourth and fifth 
scenes will be found advantageous. Mr. Terry is 
exceedingly funny as the mayor, Mr. Odell ludi- 
cously idiotic as a miller who carries about a pick- 
axe as an heirloom, and smites his comrades 
with itto give emphasis to remark or objection. 
Mr. Cox too makes immense fun out of an involun- 
tary crick in the neck which forces him to shake 
his head negatively when he ought to signify acquies- 
cence. The humorous power of M. Marius is 
rather wasted as the police officer. Misses Nelly 
Bromley and Angelina Claude are duly to the front 
and play effectively the parts of Verdurette and the 
agent Seraphin respectively ; and Miss Marie Jones, 
Miss Sallie Turner, and Miss Venn lend their 
resources to the cast. The scenery is bright, the 
music tuneful. 

All lovers of the French stage—and of fun, which 
is after all cosmopolite—should go and see * Le 
Voyage de M. Perrichon” at the Holborn. The 
piece, which is a lengthy farce, is written by Eugene 
labiche and Edouard Martin, and was first produced 
at the Gymnase Theatre on the 10th September, 
1860. Perrichon is a well-known type of Parisian 
shopkeeper. Uneducated, but extremely honest, 
he has amassed a fortune, and determines to travel 
en prince. He has left the shop, and means to 
enjoy himself. Like most men of his class, his 
wifeand daughter are superior to Perrichon. The 
wife shudders at his vulgarity. The daughter is the 
belle of the dances and balls in her little set. At 
the railway station they meet with two young men, 
who are only slightly known to them, though both 
are in love with the daughter. On learning that 
the Perrichons are about to travel, the two young 
men resolve to follow them, and each making the 
other acquainted with his passion, they agree to 
compete fairly—endeavour to cut each other out, 
and leave the best man to win. The rivalry thus 
established is amusingly carried out. Lover number 
one thinks he has advanced his cause considerably 
when he has saved Mr. Perrichon’s life. And so he 
has. But lover number two allows Mr. Perrichon 
to save his life, and becomes at once first favourite 
With the delighted Perrichon thus unexpectedly 
made a hero. Perrichon is played by M. Didier in 











admirable style, and is ably assisted by MM. 
Bilhaut, Perrier, and Paul Legrand, and by 
Mesdames Adolphe, Marie Gillet, and Georgette. 
The play is being adapted into English and will very 
likely be spoilt. Comedy lovers should lose no 
opportunity of seeing it in the original form. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 








On Monday evening the Incurables at Pntney-heath 
were treated to a musical lecture on Shakespearean 
Comedy, by Mdme. Clara Sicard, and a selection from 
English Comic and Ballad Opera, sung by Miss 
Florence Sicard. Although neither the situation of 
the hospital nor the state of the weather was fayour- 
able to a large gathering the audience quite filled up 
the room in which the entertainment was held. The 
program consisted of anintroduction, in which Mdme. 
Sicard traced the rise and progress of the Shake- 
spearean comedy,with a recitation from Shakespeare’s 
play of ‘ Twelflh Night,” accompanied with songs 
by Miss Florence Sicard. The second part consisted 
of a continuation of the lecture, with a recitation 
from ‘‘The Merchant of Venice.” The lecture, how- 
ever, was not wholly confined to Shakespeare but 
likewise contained references to some of the musical 
composers and to Gay’s “ Beggar’s Opera.” Amongst 
the songs sung by Miss Sicard were ‘ Bid me dis- 
course,” ‘ Over hill over dale,’’ ‘‘ Where the bee 
sucks,” ‘* The Maypole,” Home, sweet home,” ce. 
Miss Sicard, who sings very sweetly, introduced into 
her part of the entertainment several anecdotes of 
composers, and the proceedings concluded with a 
recitation of the original epilogue spoken in Shake- 
speare’s Comedy of “As you Like It.” Amongst the 
audience was a patient who had been a public singer 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and who showed by a 
melancholy liveliness that she still enjoyed the 
pleasures of song. 





MR. KUHE’S FESTIVAL. 





We regret to learn that once more the enterprise 
of Mr. Kuhe has involved him in loss, brilliantly 
successful as the Brighton Festival has proved in all 
artistic respects. But Mr. Kuhe is still loth to 
abandon his effort for the foundation of a yearly 
celebration of music. A proposal has been made by 
which he can be guaranteed from future loss; and, 
in that case the Festivals may continue. If one 
thousand subscription tickets are taken, Mr. Kuhe 
sees his way to go on. If not, Brighton remains 
under the stigma of a niggardly unmusical place, 
despite its affectation of fashion and refined life. 
We doubt, ignoble as the suspicion maybe, that five 
hundred residents exist in Brighton capable of 
sparing the price of a double admission to such 
treats, even, as Mr. Kuhe has for years entailed loss 
in bestowing. 

On Thursday evening last week Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul” was given. In the execution of this 
oratorio nothing that care could do to make it effec- 
tive was omitted. Mr. R. Taylor, who conducted, 
discharged his duty with a decision, intelligence, and 
evenness of temper, which ensured the attention and 
best efforts of the orchestra and choir; the latter 
body composed of the members of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, who again won frequent deserved 
applause by their efforts. Mr. Spearing presided at 
the organ; and the solo vocalists were Mdme. Otto 
Alvsleben, Miss Julia Elton, and Messrs. Pearson 
and Lewis Thomas. Mdme. Alvsleben, who took 
the soprano parts, sang for the first time in Brighton. 
The impression she made was scarcely a favourable 
one. She is an accomplished musician, and she 
threw energy and expression into the load of recitative 
which was heaped upon her; but her voice lacks 
colour and sympathetic quality, and her style is not 
dignified. On the other hand, Miss Julia Elton, as 
contralto, had little to do, but in that little was the 
‘vocal gem of the oratorio: the one decided bit of 
melody which everybody knows and everybody 
delights to listen to: the Arioso “But the Lord is 
mindful of His own.” Miss Elton was enthu- 
siastically encored, and she deserved it by the purity 
and pathos of her singing. It was the only encore 


of a solo-singer during the evening; but that was 








not the fault of the artists or of the audience, but 


owing to the length of the oratorio. The air given 
to the tenor, Mr. Pearson, “ Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give to thee a crown of life,’ was 
the most perfect vocal effort of the evening, and the 
applause at its close was enthusiastic. Several 
ehoruses were sung with much dramatic effect, and 
the. orchestra excelled itself both in its delicate 
execution of passages for special instruments and in 
the effect it gave to the rich orchestral combinations 
that distinguish Mendelssohn's music. 

The eighth concert, on Friday evening, was to 
have been made remarkable by the appearance of 
Mr. Sims Reeves ; but the great artist is just now 
enfeebled by rheumatism, and on Thursday morning 
—thus giving two clear days’ notice—Mr. Kuhe had 
announcements posted that Mr. Reeves would be 
unable to sing. His absence necessitated a re- 
arrangement of the program, which, in the result. 
was one of the most attractive of the series, 
Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio” overture; an _ interesting 
little work by Taubert illustrative of an incident 
in Shakespeare's ‘ Z'empest;’’ and M. Gounod’s 
characteristic and admirably scored ‘ Saltarelle”’ led 
up to a performance by Mr. Carrodus of the andante 
and finale from Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, 
Most Brighton amateurs know how Mr. Carrodus 
plays that great work; but on this occasion, his 
execution of the finale was something unprecedented. 
Rapturous applause recalled Mr. Carrodus to the 
orchestra. Mr. Kuhe again played—in accordance 
with a generally expressed desire—Lizst’s Hungarian 
Fantasia heard for the first time in Brighton—and 
for the second time in England—on the previous 
Tuesday evening. The distinguishing feature of the 
concert was the production of the new Symphony in 
G minor by Sir Julius Benedict,as heard recently at 
the Crystal Palace. This work Sir Julius himself 
went down to conduct. It was beautifully executed 
and enthusiastically received. Mr. A. Sullivan also 
conducted his own Dance music (* Dance of Nymphs 
and Reapers”). from “Zhe Tempest;” and both 
music and composer were warmly applauded. The 
vocalists were Mdme. Alvsleben, who did much 
better than on the precediug day, and Mr. Pearson, 
who sang well. Mr. Howard Reynolds played 
Schubert’s ‘ Serenade,” as a cornet solo, in very 
fine style. 

The concluding concert of the Festival subserip- 
tion was given on Saturday afternoon, when Men- 
delssohn’s ‘* Elijah” was performed. <A crowded 
and brilliant audience assembled, who heard the 
composer's greatest religious work with manifest 
reverence and pleasure. The solo vocalists were 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Jessie Jones, 
Miss Marion Severn, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Dudley Thomas, Mr. Maybrick, and 
Mr. Santley. Admirable and matchless was Mr. 
Santley’s delivery of the part. Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington was not in good voice, but was 
uniformly excellent in her readings. Miss Enri- 
quez attained a success upon which she may be con- 
gratulated, winning the only encore of the afternoon 
for the beautiful air “*O rest in the Lord.” Mr, 
Edward Lloyd made a good impression in “ If with 
all your hearts,” and sang well in the other numbers 
of the oratorio. Miss Jessie Jones, Miss Marion 
Severn, Mr. Dudley Thomas, and Mr. Maybrick 
were generally satisfactory in the subordinate parts. 
Mr. R. Taylor was at the organ, and the oratorio was 
produced under the direction and conductorship of 
Mr. F. Kingsbury. 

The usual extra concert for the benefit of Mr. Kuhe 
was given on Monday evening, when the ‘ Messiah” 
was performed, with Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Enriquez, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas as solo vocalists. A crowded—almost 
packed—audience assembled. The oratorio was 
indeed heard through with something like enthusiasm. 
Mr. Kuhe conducted with admirable independence of 
reading and praiseworthy treatment. The close of 
the Festival was celebrated by the usual champagne 
supper given by Mr. Kuhe at Mutton’s. In the 
course of the speaking Mr. Kuhe went into particu- 
lars as to the past details and future prospects of 
the Festival. The first Festival he gave was a 
serious loss; the next time there was again a loss, 
but nothing to be compared to the previous one, the 
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sum having dwindled down from £800 to less than 
£200; the year after there was no loss at all; the 
next year a profit; and last year he about cleared 
himself. His failure to make anything last year 
was not attributable to any falling off in the receipts, 
but in consequence of increasing his expenses. 
Nevertheless, not having made anything, he felt 
rather disheartened and had an idea to discontinue 
the Festival thereandthen. This year, his expenses 
had been again only slightly increased, but, on the 
other hand, they would be sorry to hear that there 
was a falling off in the receipts of £200 from last 
year. If he had increased his expenses and had not 
experienced any loss, he might have been encouraged 
to go on; but the moment he found that the receipts 
were considerably less, then he must begin to think 
that this Festival was an undertaking which could 
not be carried on in Brighton. On this occasion, he 
should lose £200 cash, but this was only a trifle 
compared to his real loss. He was compelled to 
give up lessons, compositions, and arranging. The 
two latter, he would candidly tell them, brought 
him in from £400 to £500 a year, but now, in 
consequence of this Festival, he was able to make 
nothing, because he had not time to write. Although 
he felt complimented and distinguished by the 
tributes paid to him, he was only a professional 
man, dependent on his personal exertions for his 
income, and he had no hesitation in confessing that 
he could not afford to run such risks or to incur such 
losses as these Festivals entailed. He, therefore, 
had to tell them that he could not goon. Heshould 
very much regret the discontinuance of the Festival. 
His heart and soul were in it; but he could not 
afford to coxtinue it. This announcement produced 
a general expression of regret ; and during a subse- 
quent conversation Mr. Kuhe said if he were 
guaranteed one thousand subscription tickets before 
Easter, he might see his way to going on with the 
Festival next year. 





SIR ROBERT STEWART’S LECTURES. 





On Saturday Sir Robert Stewart delivered the first 
of a series of lectures on “ The Life and Works of 
Handel,” when the Examination Hall of the College 
was filled to its utmost capacity. It was said, Sir 
Robert Stewart remarked, that England was not a 
musical country, and as evidence of this, that she 
had no national opera which kept the stage, unless 
the works of Balfeand Wallace (two Irishmen) could 
be so considered. To accowit for this various reasons 
had been assigned ; the intractability of the language, 
the stolid character of the people, their greed of gain, 
&c., while the indifference of the English governing 
classes towards musie when compared with the atti- 
tude of the continental nobility, might be traced to 
their immersion in political excitement. The upper 
class on the Continent of Europe, not being permitted 
to meddle in the government of their respective 
nations, had all the more time to devote to the arts. 
Sir Robert proceeded to enumerate many of the uses 
of music, such as the increase of human happiness, 
the faculty of stimulating memory, there being—as 
he remarked—no more pitiless invoker of the past 
than music. Its power (as in the case of the Sym- 
phonies of Beethoven) of suggesting trains of thought 
and of reasoning; its effects upon bodily health, 
which (even excluding the ancient Greek cure of 
rheumatism by means of the flute, and the wonders 
recorded of M. Burette in France in the eighteenth 
century) were sufficiently wellauthenticated. These 
were referred to in the cases of Saul, of Elisha; and 
in more modern days, in that of Luther, whose love 
of music was notorious, and who was once raised 
from the ground where he lay, sick and despondent, 
at the sounds of one of his own favourite chorales. 
After a brief reference to that highest and best use 
of music, the praise of God, and to the creed that 
this art we shall alone carry with us into a future 
state, Sir Robert Stewart alluded to Handel as having 
been peculiarly successful in sacred music, and briefly 
noticed the birth of the composer, which was not in 
February, 1684, as on his tomb in Westminster 
Abbey, but a year later. The name of Handel, like 
that of Shakespeare, was spelled in no less than 
seven different ways. The lecturer also spoke of the 





obstacles placed by his father, Dr. Handel, in the 
way of the child’s learning music, difficulties which, 
however, the latter managed to overcome; his early 
studies in the violin, organ, harpsichord, and 
especially the hautboy, for which latter instrument 
he long cherished a preference ; his visits to Berlin, 
where he first met Attilio and Bononcini, with both 
of whom he was subsequently so actively engaged ; 
to Hamburg, where he played a second violin in the 
opera band, and shone also as harpsichord player ; 
to Lubeck, where he and his friend Mattheson de- 
clined the organist’s place, which would have also 
imposed matrimony upon the successful candidate. 
“The Passion according to St. John” (only recently 
brought to light in the noble German edition of 
Handel’s music), was a work which Sir Robert 
Stewart did not think very interesting, except as a 
hitherto unknown and very early composition. 
Portions of ‘ Almira,” “ Nero,” and other operas 
were played on the pianoforte by the lecturer, who 
remarked upon the agreement of Osman’s song in 
“ Almira” with a long gigue in G minor, in one of 
the suites des pitces, produced long after: and re- 
marked in it also a soprano song, “ Kochet ihr 
Adera,” which bristled with vocal difficulties, soaring 
above the stave, and filled with roulades—like 
Mozart’s “ Queen of Night” music, in “ Die Zauber- 
flote.” Of the almost unknown ‘Latin Church 
Music,” written as early as sixteen or eighteen years 
of age, Sir Robert said he remarked in the psalm 
‘‘Laudate pueri,” (1707) a song, “Qni habitere 
facit,” exactly like ‘*O had I Jubal’s lyre,” which 
appeared in “‘ Joshua” forty years afterwards: the 
“Gloria” of the same psalm agreed, note for note, 
with “Glory to God” in ‘‘ Joshua” (1748), merely 
substituting Handel’s then favourite oboe for the 
trumpet accompaniment, which appears in the later 
work. 

After these interesting comparisons, there were 
three vocal illustrations, which were well sung by 
amateurs, these were the song, (which somewhat 
resembled ‘‘ Il Bacio” of Arditi, as well as a ballad 
of Mrs. Norton,) “Lascia ch’ io pianga” from 
“ Rinaldo,” an opera on which Handel put forth all 
his strength, but upon which Addison, stung by the 
failure of his own ‘* Rosamond,” was so sarcastically 
severe; ridiculing the real birds introduced by the 
manager. To this succeeded one of the Italian 
chamber duets, dating from Hanover, ‘‘Se tu non 
lasci amore,’ in which the closest resemblance might 
be traced to the duet and chorus, ‘‘ O, Death, where 


with the bravura air, ‘‘ Vo far guerra,” which pos- 
sessed one of those showy accompaniments that 
offended Handel’s singers so greatly, by attracting 
all attention from them and directing it to the com- 
poser’s own nimble fingers. Further extracts from 
the operas of Handel were promised next week, the 
lecture, which lasted one hour, being continued on 
every Saturday afternoon for some weeks to come. 








THE ROMAN CARNIVAL. 
Rome, Feb. 20th. 

The Carnival of Rome at first roused great 
gaicty, both indoors and without. The masquerading 
and public fair at the Politeama has been most 
successful. A beautiful new theatre—the Russian 
Theatre—was opened by a representation of the Philo- 
dramatic Society for the benefit of the blind, Adelaide 
Ristori giving her great services on the occasion. 
At the Apollo we have had the new opera of the 
“Goti” by Gobatti. This young composer—he is but 
twenty-three years old—is the son of a poor peasant 
who actually sold his little cottage and plot of ground 
to enable his son to bring out this his first production 
at Bologna. He did so, and in a night found himself 
famous. In four-and-twenty hours he received a 
large sum from Lucca, the musical publisher, for the 
copyright of the piece, and for many successive nights 
it was triumphantly successful at Bologna, the audience 
accompanying the young composer to his lodgings 
amidst enthusiastic cheering. As for the processions 
and masques in the public streets, the Society of 
Pasquin the Second, as the directing committee of the 
carnival is called, had from the first much more ambi- 
tious views for the amusements of the present Carni- 


is thy sting?” (‘‘ Messiah.”) The lecture concluded" 


——y 
first started with the plan of some grand show in the 


ancient Roman style in the Coliseum. But Signor 
Rosa, the director of the very important excavations 
now carrying on at the Coliseum, suddenly stepped in 
and put his veto on that proposal. Then another and 
perhaps, still happier idea found favour. It was 
resolved that the chief sight of these modern 
Saturnalia should be the reproduction of the 
principal feature in the ancient Saturnalia; the 
triumphant entry into Rome of old King Saturnns 
with his wife Ops, accompanied with all the symbols 
of fertility and prosperity which their arrival Was 
intended to illustrate. This idea was admirably 
carried out. Old King Saturnus and Ops were 
rowed in state in a trireme and a bireme—down tho 
Tiber to the Ponte Molle. There they landed and 
were received with all due honours by Pasquin the 
Second. Mounting their triumphant cars, guy. 
rounded by the implements and products of rural 
industry, with attendant peasants and slaves, they 
proceeded through a double row of carriages, the 
occupants cheering and throwing flowers ag they 
went along to the Porta del Popolo and thence along 
the whole extent of the Corso. The pageant way 
universally pronounced to be an immense success, 
That was the great spectacle of the first day. The 
following day contemporary satire asserted its rights, 
The discussion now in progress in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the forced paper currency and the 
relative position of the national and private banks was 
reflected in a great masquerade of rich banks and poor 
banks, the first well mounted and well dressed, the 
second hobbling along in tatters, holding in their 
hands scraps of dirty paper, which nobody would 
buy. Prince Bismarck’s contest with the Church was 
set forth by a ship representing St. Peter’s barque, 
with the tiara and an old net, so that all who ran 
could read: ‘ Mother Church” seated in the same, 
apparently in much anxiety, and Bismarck making 
every effort to bring the vessel to grief. Then there 
was Pasquin the First carried in his bed in a mori- 
bund state; whilst another bed, representing the 
birth of Pasquin the Second, was certainly too 
Aristophanic in its realism. Then two groups of mas- 
queraders represented, one the Italian army which 
liberated Rome, the other the Papal army which 
collapsed on the 20th of September, 1870. These 
groups, which were entirely got up by the working 
classes, were really admirable. The costumes of the 
different army corps were capitally given. The 
politics of Spain had their share of the fun as well as 
the polities of the German Empire ; and Don Carlos 
mounted on a donkey and escorted by brigands 
formed a pendant to Prince Bismarck’s designs 
against St. Peter’s ship. A crowd of masqueraders 
mounted on stilts represented giant babies, giant 
English tourists, giant sailors, giant cooks, and 
other characters familiar to the crowd. Thus passed 
the Carnival up to Sunday night. 

By Monday the rain had come, and helped to spoil 
what lack.of sense and spirit had already spoiled— 
the last two days of the Saturnalia. The thing has 
been allowed on all hands to have been a failure— 
flat, stale, and, above all, unprofitable. The Corso 
that night presented a scene truly squalid and pitiable. 
‘«We saw,” says one chronicler,‘ unhappy masks (who 
evidently were determined to be jolly under the most 
depressing circumstances), throwing coriandoli with 
one hand and holding an umbrella with the other.” 
These wretched coriandoli, of course, became mud of 
the most disagreeable kind as soon as they came in 
contact with the water, and the whole street was 4 
scene of squalid, filthy nastiness and unredeemed 
misery not to be described! Despite all contretemps 
however, we are told that his Majesty Pasquin Il. 
bestowed the promised rewards for excellence on the 
‘‘ four enhanders” of two of the Roman patricians. 
We have similar accounts of utter failure from 
Florence in a rather amusing letter from the Flo- 
rentine correspondent of the Diritto, in which he seeks 
to show, at considerable length, that the superior 
culture and gentilezza of the Florentines oppose 
themselves to the Carnival doings, which other cities 
ofthe peninsula delight in! The fact is, that the 
Italians are growing too old for such things, as other 
nations have done before them ; and I cannot doubt 
that the present generation will see the last of these 








yal than were entertained for its predecessors. It 


annual enthronements of the Abbot of Misrule. The 
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gin is still falling, and the scene in the Corso to-night 
_the famous great wind-up of the orgie—when the 
amusement of the moccoli, i.c., everybody holding a 
‘chted taper, Which everybody else strives to extin- 
guish, should take place—will doubtless be the most 
miserable failure of all. 





PROFESSOR ELLA’S LECTURES. 


RURAL, RUSTIC, AND CHARACTERISTIC MUSIC. 

In continuation of the thesis, Ballet and.Dance, 
given at the previous lecture, the Professor gave 
other examples under the above titles. The London 
Institution on Wednesday last was literally besieged 
by amateurs, and every seat, nook, and corner of 
the Lecture Theatre was occupied. .Owing to 
encores and explanations of Swiss music, not 
jnluded in’ the program, the lecture was not 
concluded before half-past nine, beginning at seven. 
The following interesting selection of music, admir- 
sbly sung and performed, constituted the program. 

PART FIRST, INSTRUMENTAL, 


Nos. 50, ae 200 pieces in 1 Vol. edited by Game, 


vers. 1720 . D. Scarlatti. 


Masette, Tendrement, ‘in E, 3- y vers. "1730 . Rameau. 
wy Danse des Provengeaux, Vir, E 
r 4-4 Rameau. 

sarabande, Gavotte, and Bourrée in E, Op. i, No. 

éof six Suites, 1728—1730.. S. Bach. 
Gigue—Vocal, in F. Pastoral, "6-8, ““Buis, Fuis 

Séductenr,” vers. 1690 sees. Couperin. 
Air & Boire, ‘‘ Ami ae ‘cette Vie,” ancient 

French Country Dance “Tricolet ” Traditional. 
Intro, Fugue, and Andante, Rondeau, ‘and 

Finale. Violoncello solo from the ballet 

“Giselle,” in two acts. Written for ae at 

Paris, 1841. e . A. Adam. 

“PART "SECOND, ‘VOCAL. 


Guillaume Tell—First scene—Quintet and Chorus, Maestoso 
in E, 4-4. Melcthal—‘‘ Pasteurs, celebrez tous” .. Rossini. 

Rural ey =. —Peasantry coming to the Marriage féte, 
Allegro in 

Prayer, Andante in F, 2- 4, Quartet and Chorus. “Ciel qui du 
monde est la parare.” 

Rustic Dance.—The 2-4 rural Symphony (No. 9) is written in 
6-8 measure for Chorus. Chorus, C major.—‘“‘ Gloire, honneur 
au fils de Tell.” 

Romance, Mathilde. Andantino. A flat, 3-8 (2nd Act.) 
Walton (débutante.) ‘Sombre forét,” 


Pas de Six. 
Act 4th—Recit. and Storm. ‘‘ Quel bruit éclate sur nus tétes.” 
E minor, 3-4. Andante—‘ Toi 
qui du faible.” 


Final Scene. —Maestoso, in C 4-4. G. Tell. 
grandis.” 


Miss 


‘* Tout change et 


Parctosa.—1820, Berlin .. cee 

Gipsy’s March and Chorus —Tempo “de Boicro. 

Waltz —Presto. 

Bohemian Choras.—‘‘ Aufond du bois profound.” 

Romance, Larghetto. Preciosa. ‘‘ Triste ct Seule Ini me reste.” 
Flute obbligato. 


Rural (distant) Music, and Chorus of Gipsies. 
Finale—Ballet and Chorus, Allegro Grazioso, (with Flute 


sole Pectessl, Vivace, brpaay ae Rate-~"tep, anes 
to the wedded pair.” oo 09e0 . MS’ 
Vocalists, — Mrs. pe St ‘on, Miss Walton, 
Mrs, Arrowsmith, and Miss Gill. Pianoforte, Miss 
Day; Violoncello, Mr. Lidel; D. Bass, Mr. Jakeway. 
With the assistance of members of Lia Societa Lirica. 
We shall give a resumé of the lecture next week. 
Ayoung débutante, pupil of Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, 
Miss Walton, sang the Romance in ‘“ Guillaume 
Tell” with good effect and was much applauded. 
Two members of the Societa Lirica, MM. Bateman 
md Belcher, gave the two songs of Couperin and 
the French dance in capital style. Mrs. B. 
Mackaye was also very much applauded in the 
prayer in the storm scene of “ Guillaume Tell,” 
i pathetic strain of touching melody always omitted 
inthe modern curtailed version of this opera. The 
mdante in Adam’s “ Giselle,” for the violoncello, 
tcellently played by Mr. Lidell, was rapturously en- 
red. The program contained, as may be seen, some 
mre and unknown gems of ancient and modern art. 


see Weber, 





FALSETTO. 

A miceniesteniing, = says Mr. Daniell, the 
tusical writer in the Palladium, exists regarding 
theterm Falsetto, and for natural reasons. There 
® two characters of sound, both of which are 
‘med “‘ falsetto” by different people, if we may 
fast their own words, as for instance, Madame 
Seiler uses the term with regard to one, and Bassini 
tes it for the other. To explain. You are a tenor 
finger, and can sing as high as A flat comfortably. 
Please sound F third space above the F staff. Touch 
its softly as you possibly can and the voice will 
Mobably resemble that of a woman. It is perfeetly 
‘y, not a particle of effort being necessary in its 

- Keeping the same action of the vocal 


muscles, it is possible to gain only a limited, a very 
limited, amount of power, but the action can be 
continued as low as the voice extends, and much 
higher; it seems to rest back of the genuine voice, 
holding it together in its parts. This we will term 
the working falsetto, because its main value seems 
to be as an agent in developing the voice. But we 
will increase the tone on F, and you will observe 
that a new aetion sets in, and a tone is produced 
which is still light in character, but has more 
substance than the first sound. This we will term 
the singing falsetto, for it was this tone that 
Porpora’s pupils prided themselves upon, if I read 
history rightly. 

This singing falsetto may be increased toa certain 
extent, when it makes way for gnother change, and 
the upper register asserts itself. Now your voice 
has assumed three different characters of tone in 
spite of yourself. When any person asks you 
whether registers exist in the voice, show him that 
action, and if he is at all a searcher for truth he will 
need no further argument. The action will take 
place without any effort, for or against, on your part- 
When any voice can be found, wherein the tone 
remains precisely the same from pianissimo to 
fortissimo, the singer having never practised before, 
you may begin to consider the possibility of the no- 
register plan, but until then I would advise you to 
avoid it very carefully. NowI said that teachers 
differed in use of terms. The “ working falsetto” is 
the most valuable agency in the development of the 
voice. The absence of it in the voice shows a wrong 
condition of things, and until it can be produced‘ 
work on the voice is accompanied with danger. I 
never yet found a healthy voice withont it. And I 
never found a ruined voice with it. I regard it an 
absolute necessity in the voice, By its means I 
extend compass and restore sick voices to health. 
Whether it was the means used by the Bologna and 
Porpora schools, I do not know, but have no doubt 
that it was. 

Before explaining the way to use it, let me pause 
to give credit to Madame Seiler for a discovery which 
I have never seen noticed, but it is one which I 
esteem of great value. She asserts that there exist 
two series of chest tones, the change occurring 
between A (fifth line,) and B, (space above F staff). 
Is this a small thing? So far from being of slight 
value, I regard it of very great importance. What 
teacher has not found constant difficulty with both 
bass and tenor voices after leaving that. A in 
upward carreer? Who has not wondered why he 
could not get the tones from B to E into proper 
form? But when we realiee that a change does 
take place at this point, the thing assumes a 
different aspect, for we see our foe now, while before 
he was concealed. Now we find the value of the 
working falsetto. Please remember that my first 
position with regard to voice development, is that 
every tone must be produced with perfect ease. It 
frequently occurs in my experience with bass voices, 
that the tone comes with perfect ease until arrival at 
that dreadful place, but the moment the B is 
reached, effort is very noticeable. At such times I 
require use of the working falsetto in order to 
entirely relax the voice and accustom it to correct 
habits. Habit is everything! Accustom yoursel 
to any habit and see the difficulty of breaking away 
from it. If your friend has a habit of forcing 
his tone above A, the only easy way to correct the 
habit is to give it up altogether, and to enable him 
to doit. Providence has given him the power to 
produce a light, easy sound, differing totally from 
the previous one. What is the result? Merely 
this: the larynx assumes an easier action, the chords 
of the neck remain relaxed, the forcing sensation 
passes away, and the habit of producing sound in an 
easy way asserts itself. Having experienced the 
luxury of this new sensation for a time, even though 
the sound be small, an indisposition for forcing 
becomes established, and Nature has her own way. 
She works rapidly, and the consequence is very soon 
made apparent. The change from the working fal- 
setto to the succeeding registers, which was before 
impossible, now becomes very possible indeed, and 
the voice begins to extend. Very soon the trouble- 





some notes come without the slightest difficulty, and 
the voice ceases to tire by singing. 
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LUCCA’S MATRIMONIAL CAREER. 


The American papers publish accounts of the pro- 
ceedings and counter-proceedings in the divorce suit 
instituted and gained by Madame Pauline Lucca, 
now Frau von Wallhoffen. It appears from the 
published evidence that soon after her first engage- 
ment at the Royal Opera of Berlin Madame Lueca 
inspired Baron von Rhaden, an officer in a Prussian 
cuirassier regiment, with a violent passion, which 
led to an offer of marriage, its acceptance, and a 
union according to the Catholic ritual. Baron von 
Rhaden swears in his affidavit that he lived most 
happily with his wife until the war of 1870 broke out. 
Here another officer, Emil von Wallhoffen, appears 
on the scene, and we enter upon the history of the 
campaign in France. At the battle of Mars-la-Tour, 
both Wallhoffen and Von Rhaden took part in the 
great cavalry charge by’ which the French »rmy was 
held in check while Prussian reinforeements hurried 
up, and both were badly wounded. Tho newspapers, 
it may be remembered, returned Baron von Rhaden 
as dead. He had, in fact, been shot through the 
face, and so seriously injured that his life, for a time, 
wae despaired of. All Germany was informed soon 
afterwards, through fantastic articles in the musical 
and other journals, how Madame Lucca, like Theela 
in Schiller's ‘* Wallenstein,” hastened to the camp to 
seek her husband, dead or alive. He was, in fact, 
living at Pont-&-Mousson, too ill to be moved. But 
so also was Wallhoffen; and it is raid that on 
Wallhoffen were bestowed the attentions which Von 
Rhaden should have received. The published 
account of Mada‘ne Lucea's pilgrimage to Pont-a- 
Mousson includes, naturally, no mention of Emil 
von Wallhoffen, and the report in the New York 
papers makes the first interview with Wallhoffen 
take place at Berlin. In any case Wallhoffen may 
be looked upon as the cause of the divorce, though, 
oddly enough, it is not at the suit of the husband, 
but of Madame Lucca herself, that the divorce has 
been granted. In August, 1872, Madame Lucca 
went to the United States, and commenced her 
action in one of the New York law courts, a 
summons to appear being sent to Baron von Rhaden 
at Berlin. An “order of reference " was next 
obtained, and one witness—but one only—was 
examined at Berlin for proof of the husband's 
infidelity. ‘The witness swore to a ‘too intimate 
relation’’ between Von Rhaden ‘and a young lady 
whose name need not be mentioned; and this, 
although ‘ dates,” we are told, ‘‘ were placed at a 
period subsequent to the commencement of the suit," 
was held to be sufficient. Accordingly the marriage 
contracted at Berlin was dissolved at New York, and 
two days afterwards Emil von Wallhoffen and 
Baroness von Rhaden, née Lucca, became man and 
wife. When informed of the order of divorce, 
Baron von Rhaden formally protested against it on 
the ground that it could only have been obtained by 
false and fraudulent representations, that no 
sufficient opportunity had been given to him of 
appearing, that the American courts had no jurisdic- 
tion in the matter, and so on. A motion to set aside 
the divorce was heard, but the judge ruled against 
it, saying that, though some irregularities had been 
committed in the procedure, the judgment “ could 
not be vacated, Von Rhaden did not clearly deny the 
accusation of infidelity.” His answer was said to 
be “evasive ;” and it was made known that “he 
could not now, especially after her re-marriage, come 
in and endeavour to doubt the legality of the divorce.” 
Nevertheless, the question is still before the court, 
decision, after the last hearing, having been reserved ; 
and though Baron von Rhaden may be unable to get 
his wife unmarried or re-divorced, it seems to be 
thought possible that, in view of the “ irregularity ” 
of the proceedings, he may establish his right, in 
accordance with the German law on the subject, to 
take to himself one-third of her earnings. That, 
indeed, according to Madawe Lucca’s counsel, has 
been his sole object in opposing the divorce. 





Rovart, Avert Haus, Cnonat Socirry.—Mendels- 
solin’s * St. Paul” is to be performed for the first 
time by this Society on Thursday next, the 5th of 
March, the princijal vocalists annovnced being 
Mdme. Otto-Alvsleben, Miss Antoinette Sterling, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, with Dr. 
Stainer at the organ. ‘The performance will be 


conducted, as usual, by Mr, Barnby. 
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Mr. Phelp is engaged regularly at the Gaiety. 


Mr. Reece has written a burlesque on ‘* Ingomar.” 





Mr. Boucicault, it is said, will shortly make his 
reappearance in England. 





The Brixton Choral Society are rehearsing Sir 
Julius Benedict's “ St. Peter.” 


Mr. Henry Mayhew is the author of the coming 
Haymarket adaptation of “* Monsieur Perrichon.” 


The Olympic Theatre in Philadelphia, and the 
Lyceura Theatre, Toronto, have both been destroyed 
by fire. 





Mr. Toole starts for America about the beginning 
of August, appearing at Wallack’s about the middle 
of the month. 

* Elizabeth,” the Russian play, will not be pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, but at the Adelphi, where the 
Billington career closes to-morrow. 





Seiior Mariano Obiols, a Spanish composer, has 
produced an opera, ‘‘ Editta,” in his native city, 
Barcelona, at the Liceo, with decided success. 

Mdme. Arabella Goddard’s appearances in Caleutta 
have failed to create any sort of excitement, owing 
to the famine which weighs so heavily on the public 
inind, 





Miss Neilson’s health has been so far restored by 
her sojourn in Florida that she feels able to resume 
her professionallabours. She will appear at Booth’s 
Theatre, New York, on the 20th of April. 





In the Standard Mr. Irving is announced as 
intending at Mr. Webster's benefit to recite ‘ Enquire 
Again.” Possibly ‘* Eugene Aram” is the subject 
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A rumour that the famous Welsh Harp Tavern | Mr. W. Dickinson. 
and pleasure grounds had been destroyed by fire | under distinguished patronage. 
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| 
proves unfounded. The Upper Welsh Harp, a smaller 
house on the same road, is that which has been 
burnt down. 
The value of an old song was recently instanced at 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s Auction Gallery, in 
Leicester Square, by the large sum of £276 hej 
realized for the copyright of George Linley's com. 
position, ‘‘ The Ballad Singer.” 





Miss Ada Cavendish will shortly appear at the 
Saturday morning performances of the Gaicty Thea. 
tre, as Lady Teazle. Miss Cavendish is also engaged 
at the Olympic to perform in Mr. Tom Taylor's new 
historical play now in active preparation. 





There will be a short series of Italian operas in 
Vienna, beginning on the 4th of March, the Russian 
season being terminated. The artists will be Mes. 
dames A. Patti, Scalchi, Barnardi, Signori Nicolini, 
Stagno, Gayarre, Cotogni, Mendioroz, Foli, and 
Zucchini, with Signor Arditi as conductor. 





For the benefit of Signor Monari-Rocca, Mozart's 
‘* Cosi fan tutte” will be played at the St. James's 
Theatre on Monday next, March 2nd. The cast 
will include Signora Corani, Mdme. Marini, and 
Signor Mottino, and there will be two débuts—that 
of Mdlle. Giulia Ribera and that of Signor 
Ramaccini. 





Mr. Charles Hall, the musical conductor, who died 
in Liverpool after a few days’ illness, in his fifty. 
ninth year, was a descendant of an old Norfolk 
family, and made his professional entry into the 
metropolis at the Grecian Theatre in 1841. In 1856 
he became leader of the orchestra at the Adelphi, and 
in 1862 filled a similar position at the Princess's. 





Wagner’s last appeal to the public for subscriptions 
to complete his theatre at Bayreuth produced but 
little effect. The total, including the profits of 
Wagner’s concerts in North Germany, is about 
100,000 thalers, and nearly the whole of this sum 
has already been expended in constructing the outer 
shell of the building. It is proposed to apply to the 
crowned heads of Germany. 





Mdme. Adelina Patti has accepted a short engage- 
ment at Vienna, at the Theatre an der Wien, to 
commence on March 4th. The first opera in which 
Mdme. Patti will sing is La Traviata. At the special 
desire of the Emperor Francis Joseph, Mdme. Patti 
has remained at St. Petersburg to sing at the gala 
performances arranged in honour of the illustrious 
guest of the Imperial Court. 





The leading comedian at the Bijou Theatre, 
Paignton, Mr. Harry Clifford, was killed on Tues- 
day. He was leaning over the banisters at the head 
of a flight of stairs when he fell forwards, and, 
alighting on his head, broke his neck. This is the 
second time within the present season that perfor- 
mances at this theatre have had to be stopped on 
account of the tragic end of one of the chief actors. 





Viscount Sydney, the Lord Chamberlain of Mr. 
Gladstone’s government, is to be made Earl, in 
recognition of his encouragement of morality ™ 
lengthening the skirts and expanding the virtue of 
the ballet. The Marquis of Bath is selected to succeed 
Lord Sydney as Lord Chamberlain. In that case 
actors, managers, and authors will in future be 
justified in consigning the Censor's office to Bath. 





The Fifth Annual Evening Concert in aid of the 
Metropolitan and City Police Orphanage Building 
Fund will take place at St. James’s Hall, on March 
(27th. The vocalists engaged are Miss Edith Wynne, 
Mdme. Thaddeus Wells, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, Mr. Selwyn Graham, Mr. T. Lawler, and Mr. 
Winn ; and the solo instrumentalists are Mr. Henry 
Nicholson (flute), Miss Lilly Mott, Mr. Edwin ¥ 
\ Lott, and Mr.W. Henry Thomas (pianoforte). During 
the evening the band of the “A” Division of Police 
will play several selections under their bandmaster, 
This Orphanage benefit ¥ 
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The scandal about the ‘‘ Chesterfield Letters,” in 
London Society has now infected America. Some- 
body alluded to as G. H. B. and supposed to be a 
Consul General started the report that Mr. W. J. 
Florence, the actor, had written up the letters for 
Farl Desart, his noble relative; and Mr. Florence 
js 80 incensed by this rumour that he informs the 
press and public that ‘‘Mr. G. H. B. will answer 
personally to me for his impertinence and ill-breed- 
ing.” The ‘grate fite,” however, has not yet come 
off. 





The Lectures on Science at the South Kensington 
Museum were resumed on Saturday, the 21st inst. 
This second series is to be delivered by Professor 
Carey Foster, who has for his subject ‘ Energy, its 
Transformation and Conservation.” The first 
lecture was chiefly limited to an explanatory illus- 
tration of Mechanical Energy, Potential and Actual ; 
and of its active and passive resistances. The sub- 
ject is one of great interest, though, as the Professor 
justly observed, it requires close attention, as being 
more difficult than many other divisions of Physi- 
cal Science. 


“ Lohengrin” is to be produced next month at the 
Italian Opera, New York, with such a cast as the 
composer has never yet had for any of his works. 
Mdme. Nilsson takes the part of Elsa, Miss Cary (a 
young vocalist who has been singing with great suc- 
cess in the United States) that of Ortrud, while 
Signor Campanini—as in the celebrated representa- 
tions of ‘‘ Lohengrin”? at Milan—appears as the hero 
of the work. As Mdme. Nilsson and Signor Campa- 
nini are both engaged at Her Majesty’s Opera, it 
may be hoped that ‘* Lohengrin ” will be heard this 
season at Drury Lane with the two principal parts 
tilled as they are about to be filled at New York. 

To-night Mrs. John Wood will with her benefit 
take her farewell of the Queen’s Theatre, where she 
has sustained Philippain Mr. Charles Reade’s play. 
Mrs. Wood joins the Criterion Theatre, and therefore 
bids au revoir to her old patrons. An addition will 
be made to to-night’s program to enable Mrs. Wood 
to introduce some burlesque reminiscences of opera. 
The piece to be added for the benefit night is called 


and a third of W. Cooper for £3 13s. 
the lots was bought up by dealers. 


The bulk of 





The death of the second editor of Punch, Mr. 
Shirley Brooks, leaves a gap in humorous journalism 
which it will not be easy to fill. The literary ability 
of Mr. Brooks was a gift upart. Though he did not 
attempt any of the more serious tasks in literature, 
his own style was pure and polished; he was an 
epigrammatist, and wielded with ease a fluent 
idiomatic pen. In the management of repartee he 
had few equals, 4s many a social dramatic scene and 
imaginary conversation in Punch has testified. Mr. 
Brooks ought to have given the world several good 
comedies ; but somehow his plays like his novels 
never took thorough held of the public, yet his novels 
rank far above literary workmanship. They may not 
be stamped with any striking originality of concep- 
tion or of style, but they display high talent, and 
they suggest that he might have done greater feats if 
he had possessed more leisure. He produced a 
series of dramas at the Haymarket, Lyceum, and 
Olympic Theatres, the best known of which are ‘* Our 
New Governess,” ‘* Honours and Tricks,” and “ The 
Creole ;” of,his novels, the best known are ‘* Aspen 
Court,” ‘The Gordian Knot,” ‘ The Silver Cord,” 
and ‘Sooner or Later.’ He had acquired con- 
siderable reputation as a lecturer, and had long 
contributed political and social articles to the 
Illustrated London News. On the death of Mr. 
Mark Lemon, in 1870, Mr. Shirley Brooks became 
the editor of Punch, and it was to the pages of that 
publication that his best work was anonymously 
given. 





African music hath probably charms to the 


being slaughtered even an Ashantee may yield him- 


and animated airs. 


the native music. 


surprising effect. 





“Jenny Lind at Last,” and the cast will include Mr. 
Lionel Brough, Mr. H. Cox, and Mr. E. P. Grainger. 
“My Heart is True to Poll,” a pleasant memory of 


Ellen Terry succeeds Mrs. John Wood at the 
Queen’s Theatre. 





Mr. Sims Reeves, we regret to say, continues to 
suffer severely. He was to have been present at the 
Brighton festival on Friday, but was compelled to 
write to Mr. Kuhe from Dover in terms which pro 
claim the severity of his malady. He says :— 
“Tustead of getting better, I am rather worse. The 
theumatism is giving me much pain, and keeps me 
pinned down to my couch. I am terribly grieved at 
this, as I looked forward with great pleasure to assist 
you at your festival ; but, alas! it is out of my power, 
and I must submit to the trying circumstances with 
all the philosophy I can bring to bear. Ido most 
sincerely hope that the public will see how utterly 
helpless I am in the matter, and that they will 
forgive an old and faithful servant. I would wish 
them made fully aware that it is my misfortune— 
not my fault.’ 





An interesting autograph sale took place a few 
days ago at Sotheby’s, the total of ninety-nine lots 
realising the considerable sum of nearly six hundred 
pounds. A letter of Oliver Goldsmith (three pages 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds) fetched the large sum of 
£37 10s., and Tasso, “of the greatest rarity,” 
brought £28 10s. Becthoven went for £11 10s.; 
Mozart, £16; Haydn, £6; Bach, £16; Mendels- 
sohn, £15—these five musical autographs consider- 
ably exceeding in their total that reached by such 
names as those of Pope, Steele, Voltaire, Rousseau 
La Fontaine, Rubens, Paul Veronese, Machiavelli 
Gray, and John Locke. Garrick fetched ‘£7 10s." 
Goethe £22 10s.; Schiller (letter to Goethe) £9 5s, 
Mr. Theodore Martin purchased a letter of Heine's 
for £1 9s.; another of Nicholas Rowe for £2 16s.; 








{the common chords. 


it is the most natural interval; the addition of fifths, 
at the same time, is rare. The natives declare they 
can converse by means of their flutes, and an old 
resident at Accra has assured me he has heard these 
dialogues, and that every sentence was explained to 
him. The singing is almost all recitative, and this 
is the only part of music in which the women par- 
take. They join in the choruses, and at the funeral 
sing the dirge itself; but the frenzy of the moment 
renders it such a mixture of yells and screeches, that 
it bids defiance to all notation. The songs of the 
canoe men are peculiar to themselves, and very 
much resemble the chants used in cathedrals, but as 
they are all made for the moment, I have not been 
able to retain any of them. 


Possibly the national instrument of the 42nd High- 
landers will strike’ King Koffee’s maestri as impres- 
sively as the Ashantee flutes struck Mr. Bowdich. 





An innovation has been introduced at the Queen’s 
Theatre in the order of entr’acte music. Instead of 
the usual insipid quadrilles and waltzes and well- 
worn operatic arrangements which at most theatres 
exclusively occupy the time when the curtain is 
down, Mr. Edwin Ellis the conductor has set some of 
the best-known national part-songs and glees as 
concerted instrumental pieces, the voice parts being 
represented by the wind instruments, while the 
strings supply the accompaniment just as though 
the songs were being sung. Or course the effect of 
an arrangement like this depends mainly upon the 
expression infused into the performance. If the 
players bray out the voice parts as though they 
were performing for a volunteer march out, or for a 
wild beast show, we would rather have the glees 
sung, though sung never so badly. On the other 
hand where the musicians strive to reproduce the 
light and shadow of the words, a happy effect may 








aborigines ; and in the intervals of slaughtering and 


self to the fascination of a tonal system which has 
no regular rules of harmony, but which, according to 
the late Mr. T. E. Bowdich, includes some very sweet 
Mr. .Bowdich has written a 
‘* Mission to Ashantee,”’ and speaks rather highly of 


Few of their instruments possess much power, but 
the combination of several frequently produces a 
The flute is made ofa long hollow 
reed, and has not more than three holes; the tone 
| is low at all times, and when they play in concert, 
| they graduate them with such nicety as to produce 
Several instances of thirds 
St. James’s Theatre, will close the burletta. Miss | occur, especially in one of the airs, played as a 
funeral dirge; nor is this extraordinary considering 


be produced though not a word is enunciated. Mr. 
Ellis’s bandsmen have been pretty well disciplined in 
this respect. The “*Chough and Crow” was very 
delicately rendered the other night, and even an 
encore was offered, though not accepted. Thts is as 
rare a compliment as an audience can offer to 
entr’acte music. On the other hand, ‘‘ Sigh no more, 
ladies” arranged as a quintet, was too roughly 
executed, and to those within close range—the un- 
happy stalls for instance—the vocalism as repre- 
sented by the brass was driven through tho ears 
in splitting fashion. On the whole, however, Mr. 
Ellis must be congratulated on the skill with which 
he interprets these orchestral songs without words. 








According to a Vienna correspondent, the Carnival 
in the Austrian capital was rather wanting this year 
in the usual brilliancy of frivolity. The catastrophe 
on the Exchange last year still continues its work of 
ruin, and throws its shadow in the ball-room as well 
as the hall of justice. The financial parvenus who 
sought to conceal the source of their riches by a 
frantic extravagance have been wiped away, as it 
were, with a wet sponge from the surface of social 
life; they are in prison, or living very comfortably 
in America on the remains of their millions, and 
the disappearance of these parasites of society has 
certainly diminished the pomp of the festivities, 
though at the same time it has increased the pleasure 
of them. It is true that among the shopkeepers, 
artisans, and labourers the distress has risen to a 
serious height; and in some parts of Hungary and 
Dalmatia thousands are living on the bark of trees 
and juniper berries. Even this wretched sustenance 
they have been deprived of by the late snow-storms, 
and numerous cases are reported of death from 
starvation. But though Death himself were to 
appear in the ball-rooms tho inhabitants of the 
home of the Waltz would hardly allow themselves 
to be disturbed in their pleasure. Dancing is prac- 
tised in all lands, but only in Vienna can one really 
see what dancing is: the Viennese alone dance for 
the sake of dancing. As soon as the bow touches 
the strings of the violin, hearts beat, cheeks glow, 
eyes sparkle, then feet fly round, and the excitement 
only ends with exhaustion. The next morning one 
sees thousands of forms with inflamed eyes and 
pale cheeks crawling through the streets; but as 
soon as the gas is lighted, new strength is infused 
into their limbs, and when the Austrian national 
hymn without words, ‘ Die schiine blaue Donau,” so 
well known to all visitors of the Exhibition, is played, 
all plunge into the whirling stream of pleasure. 


Australian news is a record of the Christmas 
entertainments. The Australasian of January 8rd 
informs us that at that date the pantomimes at the 
two Melbourne theatres were the principal reci- 
pients of the very liberal support given to all Christ- 
mas amusements. That at the Royal has been 
localised by Mr. Marcus Clarke, from a burlesque by 
Mr. John Strachan, of London. 
is the author of the one at the Prince of Wales. 
point of splendour, the Royal pantomime takes the 
lead, but the preponderance of literary merit belongs 
to the Prince of Wales; and it is, moreover, the 
best played. Further, its musical qualifications are 
higher, and as the cast presents several ladies who 
for the first time in Melbourne make their appear- 
ance in burlesque, it has more of genuine novelty 
Miss Winston—who, so far, has been 
known only as a very promising but minor member 
of the Opera Company, has suddenly discovered a 
singular aptitude for extravaganza acting; Miss 
Lydia Howarde is found to have been all too long 
kept out of Melbourne; and Miss Wooldridge is at 
last brought to the front as she so well deserves. 
So, also, Mr. Lascelles comes out well in burlesque, 
and Mr. Leopold and Mr. Daniels have parts which 
help to confirm the good opinion in which they are 
On the other hand, the Royal has Miss - 
Thompson, who is elegant and ladylike; the Du- 
vallis, who are as elastic as ever; and Miss Nellie 
Stewart, who shows a surprising cleverness for her 
age. The regular company of the Royal are at Gee- 
long; and Mr. Allison has organised a company for 
St. James’s Hall, Sandhurst, where he produced a 
pantomime on Boxing night. At Ballarat, the 


Mr. Garnet Walch 
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Italians—who finished at the Prince of Wales on 
the 13th—are singing at the Alfred Hall; and Mdlle. 
Claus has been giving her wonderful violin solos in 
various places, to limited but very enthusiastic 
audiences. In Sydney, the Allen Opera Company 
are performing ‘' Genevieve de Brabant” at the Vic- 
toria, and at the Queen’s in that city Mr. W. B. Gill 
is giving the customary Christmas entertainment, 
and working hard to achieve success. The Philhar- 
monic Society performed “ The Messiah” on Christ- 
mas Day at the Town Hall, and there have been the 
usual number of miscellaneous concerts, including’ 
Mr. Albert Richardson's pupils’ concert at the 
Athenw#um. The new theatre at Sandhurst is going 
up rapidly, and already arrangements are being 
made relative to the management. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bates are at present in Melbourne, disengaged. 





SWEET SINGING IN ISRAEL. 





There has been a gathering of the Metropolitan 
clergy in Sion College—the parochial chapter-house 
of the city rectors and vicars—with a view to diseuss 
the vexed question of congregational singing. The 
subject assumed a more than ordinary importance 
from the presence of sundry professors and laymen 
interested in tuneful hymnody.: These gentlemen 
attended by special invitation, and with a request 
that they might be prepared to deliver their opinions 
upon this oft ventilated theme. 

We read every now and then of the goodness or 
badness of Australian beef and New Zealand mutton, 
and of numerous parties meeting together to talk 
over the questions in doubt. But the beef and the 
mutton are sure to be present. It is inspected and 
turned over in its raw state, the cooks are had up 
and examined, and eventually those present sit 
down to table and dine off the real thing. The 
tongue, palate, and stomach eventually decide the 
knotty points, and the facial organs of the feeders 
pretty clearly telegraph the good and the bad. Now 
this practical mode of settling disputed questions is 
never adopted with regard to the sweet voices of the 
clergy and their congregations. ‘‘ Hamlet” is put 
upon the stage, but the part of Hamlet is invariably 
omitted. There is much oratory round and round 
the theme and there the talk ends. One reverend 
incumbent begs to remind his auditors of the duty of 
singing, quotes the Homeric hymns, and recalls the 
care Homer had taken in mentioning both in the 
Tliad and Odyssey the names of those celebrated for 
singing praises to the Pagan Deities. A second 
brings up the Red Sea, reminding all present how 
prepared were the Israelites to join in the song and 
dance led off by Miriam and her choir. Then there 
was the psalm of thanksgiving for the miraculous 
supply of water in the desert, the song which God 





himself commanded Moses to compose. Nor was for- 
gotten the legend of the notation by Rabbi Aaron Ben 


Aser of the very tune which was sung with trumpet | 


accompaniment on the Mount Sinai at the delivery of 
the tables of the law. A third discourses of David 
and Ezra, anda fourth of the Day of Pentecost, Paul 
and Silas, Pliny, Justin Martyr, and Philo Judeus, 
The Gregorianizer has his turn, and then the 
organists flood the controversy, with Luther, Calvin, 
France, Day, Tallis, Ravenscroft, Tate and Brady, the 
Moravians, the Methodists, Revivalists, Ritualists, 
and the Congregationalists. Every one has his say, 
his psalm and figment, but there is no music. No 
one asks his neighbour, “Do you sing?” or “ What 
do you sing?” “Is your church full, or is it empty?” 
* Have you a singing class?” ‘Do you attend and 
join in it?” ‘ Do you interest yourself in getting it 
well supported?” “Do you have five-pound 
choirmen, or do you go as high as ten?” Most of 
these questions are met in the negative. ‘‘Oh, we 
sing harmonized melodies, and anthems; rarely in 
florid counterpoint, most commonly in simple con- 
gonance. We like to unite the sweetest expression 
with the most elevated devotion. Our organist is a 


person of industrious and praiseworthy habits, and 
we place every reliance on his learning and skill.” 
The upshot of these conferences comes to this—the 
music of the parish church depends upon the Hymn- 
bookin use. Congregations that use metrical psalmody 
sing Ravenscroft, the Kembleists dole out Kemble ; 








the Harlandites warble Harland; the Bakerites, 
Sir Henry Baker; and so we might record of the 
others whose names are legend. Some are for the 
stern, some for the gloomy; others for the baby-like 
and unmeaning; and not a few for the light and 
pretty. But every member of the conference disdains 
the tasteless school, the crude and the inharmonious ; 
and deprecates the degraded state of the popular 
mind. Bnt the popular mind is not degraded. Who 
80 ready to approve and so warm in the encore as the 
general audience when hearing the Bach Choral in 
the Bach Passion? The clergyman must admit 
that in this kind of music there is nothing for the 
ambition of man and yet everything for the glory of 
the Supreme Deity. The organist may dilate on his 
art-choral, and delay almost inandibly over the 
‘Rock of ages,” and “ Jesus, lover of my soul;”’ and 
yet he must know he has got hold of a few meagre 
chords, and a melody not indicating the ordinary 
constituent parts of a decent bymn tune. Put it is 
no avail complaining, for tunes gain their extensive 
popularity from their position in the popular hymn 
book. Given a popular hymn book—there are so 
many hymns killed by the ugly tunes to which they 
are attached, and so many more disguised by novel 
and not attractive melodies which the congregation 
decline to join in or listen to. Some half score of the 
most prominent hymns have been seized hold of by 
certain interested, self-ordained, conceited composers, 
and to such hymns these composers attach baby- 
like melodies andthe most commonplace harmonies. 
These are the only novelties in the book, and the 
only tunes that appear pleasing or practical. The 
choir is forced upon them, to the public they become 
the most familiar, the old tunes are pushed on one 
side; and upon these slender claims it is proposed 
to set up a popular standard for the hymnody of the 
present times. The only thing to be advanced in 
their favour is the fact that to a certain degree 
these tunes are sympathetic with the character of 
the hymns to which they are enchained. They 
satisfy the public mind better than tunes set up, 
like houses to let, specifnens of the ability or weak- 
ness of their manufacturers. Perhaps it may be 
wiser to under-rate the powers of ordinary devotional 
assemblies, for although there is, doubtless, an in- 
creasing attention paid to the cultivation of vocal 
music, there is not much direct or sedulous specific 
practice in hymnody. Facility in Exeter Hall or 
the Albert Hall will not give, of itself, surety in the 
parish service. Every Sunday demands its own 
music, and its specific practice, and this cannot be 
secured without the good feeling and best attention 
of the people. Once excite the popular sympathy, 
and there will be greater facility and more success. 
It is useless to prate about duty, absurd to discuss 
questions of art; give the people what they like, 
what they can appreciate, what they can sing, and 
what can be sung. Nine-tenths of the new tunes 


}eannot be sung, and the tenth is often not worth 


Congregations desire to sing. Old and 


singing. 


|young, all, wish to join in the singing of Israel. 


People are no longer indifferent, and there is a 
manifest anxiety to participate in the musical por- 
tions of the service. There would be general chant- 
ing of the psalms if the chants adopted were within 
the capabilities of the congregation. The chant 
must display reverence and devotion; if not, grown 
up people shut up their mouths. It must neither 
be too high nor too low, or the young child and the 
old man are driven into silence. Human nature 
has not changed. In Judea the people were called 
upon to “cry and shout,” and to ‘sing and call 
upon the Holy One” dwelling in their midst, and 
we know that the people did so. Why? Because 
the poem and the music were within their grasp, and 
it was a pleasure to join in its singing. What would 
have been the use of the song of Moses if the tune 
of Miriam had been beyond the popular comprehen- 
sion? Why argue upon the duty of singing when 
there is no care taken to secure the possibility of 
singing? Luther wrote his hymns and tunes for the 
people, and the people beat the choirs; Luther's 
choral trampled over the Pope's Latin unmetrical 
plain song; and the Dutch metrical Psalm tunes 
formed the models for our tunes to Sternhold and 
Hopkins’ Psalter, and kept the nation perfectly happy 





over their new song. Eusebius tells us that in the 


——_—— 
fourth century congregational singing was preva‘ 
lent throughout the Roman dominion. We do not 
imagine Englishmen to be less apt in simple hymnody 
and it is only the relentless industry of art-mongers 
in the people’s choral and people's chant that stops 
the congregational voice. In these days under the 
pretentious plea of art much has been done to depose 
the choral and silence the zealous and willing. Every 
expedient has been tried and much ingennity exer. 
cised to concoct harmonical combinations which few 
professional choirs would care to decipher or to 
realise. If the people do not sing it is not their 
fault, and the clergy should look at home, and ex. 
amine themselves, put their shoulder to the wheel, 
and trust their own moral sense. Congregational 
singing is more a question of moral, common, sense 
than such art as organists deal with. The art-choral 
has ceased to be taught, ceased to be studied; ony 
musical academies do not teach it, our cathedrals 
ignore it, and no professor tries to imitate Bach or 
follow in his footsteps. It is pleasant in the sight 
and good for food, but our masters and pupils in 
song will not eat of it. There will be sweet singing 
on all sides when the people can get such melodics 
as the heart approves, but they will not sing to 
gratify caprice or encourage mere idle display. 





HISTORICAL BURLESQUE. 





According to the latest examples the modern 
historical romancist is not to be shackled by any 
weighty regard for the facts of history. The obliga- 
tions which he owes to history in constructing his 
fiction are the obligations of name and costume, 
These he must preserve with general fidelity—all 
titles, all dresses; but as to characters, motives and 
actions, these he can reconstruct at his own will, 
acting as independently of bare fact and barren 
authority as though Goldsmith and Hume, Hallam 
and Macaulay had never written. The reprobates 
of the historian’s page the romance-writer may set 
down as heroes; the purest and most disinterested 
types of past chivalry he may present as mean 
sensual men—earthworms and grovellers. Crom- 
well shall come out as a trimming, time-serving 
M.P., ready to sell his cause for a title. John 
Knox shall thrill to his shoon with animal admira- 
tion of his queen. Savoranola, for all we know, 
may some day come out as an outrageous sneak and 
coward, while Joan of Arc is made a compound of 
Messalina and Faustina. On the other hand we 
may expect a counter-balance of invented virtues. 
Ivan the Terrible shall come out as a rather spoony, 
chicken-hearted monarch; Phalaris of Agrigentum 
as a sort of Peabody of the sixth century n.c. Pope 
Alexander VI. and his worthy children, Cesar and 
Lucretia, shall appear in the light of sanitary 
guardians and healers of an unhealthy community; 
and a type of probity and Christian truth will be 
presented in Titus Oates. Up to the present, how- 
ever, this recuperative reconstruction has not com- 
menced. The alterations made in the old models 
have mostly been on the wrong side. We have had 
several objects of reverence turned into rogues, but 
we have had no historical rogues turned into objects 
of reverence. Charles the First in a recent play is 
hardly an exception ; for his character is so piebald, 
it may be made black or white without much vicla- 
tion. But his arch enemy the Protector suffered 
severely at two theatres a little while ago: at one 
being made the renegade bidder for place and 
power ; at the other a mixture of the bore and the 
buffoon. And now comes the cruel overthrow of 
poor old John Knox. If ever there was an his- 
torical name safe from the mockery of the burlesque 
writers and the lampooning of the serious dra- 
matists, we should have thought it might be found 
among the early Reformers. Erasmus, Luther and 
Melancthon, Calvin, Cranmer, and Knox, were 
surely ranged above theatrical violation. Bur- 
lesque, it is true, takes strange liberties with 
mighty memories: Charlemagne wears a tin-pot 
helmet, and even Queen Elizabeth cuffs her Court 
about and sings a comic song. But there are 
memories that even the burlesque-writer spares— 
leaders of religious thought, and victims of popular 





passions. No one has yet joked over the martyrs 


‘of Mary’s reign, or travestied the fate of Galileo, 
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the career of Mohammed, the doom of Admiral) 
Coligny. It is reserved for the serious dramatists 
the poetic dramatists, to pull down the vener 
able memories that the burlesque writers have 
spared. So for the stern, resolute, ‘ simple 
minded figure of sturdy John Knox, we have » 
comic ranter who alternately fulminates loudly and 
chuckles secretly—a Tartuffe without Tartuffe’s 
philosophy. There is no more contemptible por- 
trait in all the caricature-gallery of religious hum 
bug than that presented at the Princess’s Theatre. 
The Rev. Stiggins in Mr. Weller’s back-parlour, 
exchanging pious sentiments for creature comforts, 
and revelling in buttered toast and pine-apple rum, 
js an heroic personage compared with Mr. Wills’s 
John Knox. Stiggins, at least, did not peril his 
soul for the buttered toast, and did not abuse the 
mum while smacking his lips over it. Is there the 
slightest warrant in matter of fact for placing 
the Scottish Reformer below the level of Stiggins? 
Says Mr. Wills in his playbill, “In all natural 
respects the author hag followed history.” But 
how about the wnnatural respects?. Most un- 
natural of all respects, the respect which views 
John Knox as a St. Anthony without the fortitude. 
How comes Mr. Wills to get him in such a focus at 
all? Well, he says, ‘‘Knox has himself reported 
his interview with the young Queen, and with full- 
ness and naive complacency, and in some passages 
the author fancied he could read between the lines a 
certain growing weakness amply compensated for by 
the increased rigour of his pulpit phillipics.” But 
to what imaginative quagmires does this wandering 
“between the lines” lead! Knox relates the inter- 
views in his own simple way, with the pity and 
contempt which a strong man feels for a poor way- 
ward woman, all wrong, as he believes, and led 
astray. If we look ‘between the lines” for the 
opposite of men’s natural temperaments, where 
shall we stop? Martin Luther wrote in his salad 
da 

as Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib, Gesang, 

Bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang. 

Would Mr. Wills look here between the lines, and 
represent the monk Martin as revelling among the 
tankards and the ladies, and singing the song of 
Captain Macheath ? 

It may be so: the stage may one day produce as 
fierce a race of iconoclasts in history, as music is 
producing in art. All the old points for veneration 
ae wrong : look to us for the new. It has often been 
asserted of late that the taste for burlesque is 
waning; but we should never believe that if the 
travesty at the Princess’s were to turn out a popular 
suecess. 





THE SCHOOL OF BOLOGNA.—THE 
TEUTON INVASION. 





To tHE Epiror. 

§in,—I have always striven, and I believe not 
itogether unsuccessfully, to show my intense hatred 
ofthe corrupt influence of modern German thought. 
Ita big, blustering bully knocks one down it does 
tot so much matter, and a man may be better down 
vith healthful brains than up with addled ones ; but 
vhen unperceiving and unsuspecting we clasp the hand 
that stabs and fawn upon our destroyers then there 
harm indeed. That is just what is daily going on 
in England, and, as I am told, also in America. 
Being so I suspected the article attacked by me, 
Ithought it was an attempt to show the universal 
tcellence and superiority of the German mind. 
Mr. Daniell, to my great satisfaction, has asserted his 
ilependency, and I apologise to him for having 

him down to the level of the modern German 
ltyngoscopically-aided thought. Moreover, I thank 
Mr. Daniell for his kindly expressions towards me. 
Yor ten years I havo been trying, irrespective of per- 
nal feelings, to aid the art I follow, and hitherto I 
have found myself in an isolated minority of one; 
be is the first entire stranger who has ventured 
ante to commend me in my solitary walk through 


_ Mr. Daniell is right respecting the Milanese teach- 
ng; in fact the real masters at present living may 
be summed up on both hands and still leave fingers 
Wepare; judging from results 1 should be inclined 


to assert that Paris possesses the only school of 
song. All other teaching is done by single masters 
scattered here and there. I think I am right in 
stating that now we have reached the cleverest point 
of error in art-product and art-thought, and it 
behoves all those who are faithful and loving to go 
back to first priuciples in everything, and so steady 
their present tottering steps. This is why I do not 
personally value my descent from a past school; I 
want « firmer foundation still. Here are some ques- 
tions that look as though they required time in the 
answering: What is the relationship botween our cons 
struction and vibration? Has the tinnitus derived from 
nerve-force or the susurrus derived from muscular 
tension any relationship with inorganic sound? 
How are we to set about rightly classifying musi- 
cians, so that those who can sustain tone with 
measured force of blast or measured strength of bow, 
shall take, as they ought, precedence over the more 
mechanical and less intellectual position belonging 
to organists and pianists? All those real musicians 
have Esau-like sold their birth-right, and many of 
them scarce get their pottage in return, while the 
compulsory corrupted pianist takes the lion’s share 
of authority and absorbs the greater pay. This, I 
have no doubt, will give offence, but I have nothing 
to do with feelings, only with facts. However, offence 
to some may cause gratitude in others, ayd, from 
this time, all string and wind players will see I bear 
the brunt of battle for their after benefit. It is 
unjust, it is unkind, it is dishonest that so many 
really worthy players should have to eke out their 
miserable receipts by dancing attendance like 
Jackalls on the Musical Lion, and “ tuning pianos, 
&e.”” This would never have been if the German 
nation had not caused such an overgrowth of 
the piano school with its attendant petrified 
tempered scale. Until the piano is looked upon 
solely as a make-shift, to be used on rare 
occasions of dire necessity, we shall never have 
composers, we shall never have musicians, and we 
shall never have a right school of song. I hail Mr. 
Daniell as a free and independent thinker; and hope 
yet to find many such. We want firsta banner ‘‘No 
Compromise,” next we want voice trainers, semi- 
surgeons, that shall do nothing save affix the instru- 
ment for after specific training ; we want an orchestra 
to aid the private study of all vocalists, and we want 
steady defined acoustic laws recognised and implicitly 
obeyed, respecting the relativity of sounds of different 
nature. Given a vowel and a consonant, what is the 
relative strength required for each in order to arrive 
at a spot thirty yards off with equal intensity? 
There is a pretty question for my mathematical 
friends ; solve it, and our clergy will no longer read 
in their accustomed unintelligible manner. 

To revert to voice culture : the only thing of service 
known by the old sehool was the coup de glotte, which 
physiologically was always falsely explained. German 
thought has done nothing for art in this, save falsify 
what little truth was known; dissection and induc- 
tive reasoning afford the cross proofs. Dr. Wyllie has 
afforded the one, I have the second; and between us 
we have settled the question of voice for ever. It 
never struck musicians to inquire where the nervous 
system was most acute, and examine its various 
channels, or they would have found out why a 
trumpet player keeps his cheeks inflated, which 
would have given the clue to the inflation of the 
ventricles of Morgagni. This I shall explain else- 
where.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., OCnartzs Lunn, 
Edgbaston, Feb. 23, 1874. 








MOZART IN LONDON. 





To tHe Eprror. 
S1r,—Looking over some old papers the other day 
Icame across the following interesting announce- 


‘ment, cut from a contemporary newspaper. 


1764, 
“ At the Great Room in Spring Garden, near St. 
James’s Park, Tuesday, will be performed a great 
concert of vocal and instrumental music, for the 
benefit of Miss Mozart, of eleven, and Master Mozart, 
of seven years of age, prodigies of nature; taking 
the opportunity of representing to the public the 








prodigy that Europe or that human nature has to 





boast of. Everybody will bo astonished to hear a 
child of such a tender age playing the harpsichord 
in such a perfection. It surmounts all fantastic 
and imagination, and it is hard to express which is 
most astonishing, his execution upon the harpsi- 
chord, playing at sight, or his own composition. 
His father brought him to England, not doubting 
but that he will meot with success in a kingdom 
where his countryman, that late famous virtuoso, 
Handel, received during his lifetime such particular 
proteetion. Tickets at half-a-guinea each; to be 
had of Mr. Mozart, at Mr. Conyin’s, hair cutter, in 
Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane." 

Trusting this will interest your readers—Believe 
me, yours truly, F, A. G. 





MDME. ANGOT IN CHAPEL. 


To tan Eptror. 

Sin,—Permit me to correct a misrepresentation, 
A paragraph has gone the round of the papers 
stating that prior to a religious service in Surrey 
Chapel the organist performed some ‘“ Madame 
Angot music.” The circumstances are these: I 
delivered a lecture on ‘ Labour,” in the school- 
room, last Monday, preceded by prayer. While the 
people were assembling in the chapel, a gentleman, 
who had offered his service for the benefit of the 
working-class lectures (not the organist of Surrey 
Chapel), performed some music. I did not hear it, 
and if I had should not have recognised it, being 
quite ignorant of Madame Angot. I need not say 
that what is censured in the paragraph would not 
have been sanctioned by the authorities of Surrey 
Chapel. Perhaps it would be well if the same 
censorship were directed against those demoralising 
entertainments which render even the music per- 
formed at them so objectionable.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Newman Hatt. 

Surrey Parsonage, 8.E., Feb. 28. 

(The Rev. Newman Hall should blush to own 
himself ignorant of the ‘‘ Fille de Madame Angot" 
music ; but it is not too late to repair the neglect. 
Busses run frequently to the Angel, and the Opéra 
Comique is even nearer the Surrey side. Until he 
has indoctrinated himself in both performances let 
him not write nonsense about ‘ demoralising enter- 
tainments.” There is no more demoralising in 
Madame Angot than in lectures on Labour and 
other such blandishing themes.—Ep. } 





MR. PAUER’S LECTURES. 





Mr. Pauner’s second lecture, which was given on 
Wednesday last at the South Kensington Museum, 
comprised some most interesting and vaiuable in- 
formation on the works of some of the old masters ; 
viz.: Rameau, Couperin, Scarlatti, 8. Bach, and 
Handel ; of those works Mr. Pauer gave some charm- 
ing illustrations. He commenced the lecture with 
remarks on the chief characteristics of the old 
clavecin music, of which the principal features are, 
neatness, compactness, and a certain self-complacent 
repose; and compared it with our present style. 
He showed how necessary it is in studying music to 
know the meanings of the different pieces, and to 
have a good knowledge of the old ‘“‘ manners” and 
‘“‘ agreements,” of which he gave full explanations, 
with illustrations and quotations from the works of 
Couperin and Rameau. Of this part of the lecture 
Mr. Pauer had previously provided each member of 
his audience with a printed form. Next followed a 
description of the style of Scarlatti, Handel, and 
last, but not least, 8. Bach, that wonderful composer. 
The study of those works is to the musical, what the 
study of Greek and the classics is to the learned 
education. The fugues, those mighty compositions, 
the performance of which may be compared to the 
delivery of an oration, occupied an important place 
in the lecture which Mr. Pauer concluded with ex- 
planations and remarks on the old and modern 
“Allegro ”’ and “ Presto,” “ Aecelerando ” and “ Ral- 
lentando,” the ‘Rubato,” and the “ Staccato,” 
and “Legato,” the importance of which cannot be 
too highly valued, as they add refinement and expres- 
sion to the works of the great masters, “ clothing the 
thoughts of our own century in the mystical garb of 
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FLOTOW’S COMPLAINT. 





It is not expected among contemporary English 
musicians that the German composer Flotow will 
ever do much to repeat the success earned by his 
one popular opera, ‘‘ Martha.’ The work came out 
in 1849, and since that time no new “ Martha,” none 
of the same kin or kind has appeared. Not so scep- 
tical about Flotow’s capacity however are his com- 
patriots. Among the Germans he is regarded as the 
favourite child of fortune. Although nothing more 
than an amateur in 1845, and, in effect, a mere 
stripling, his first operatic venture, ‘ Alessandro 
Stradella,” proved so thorough a success that his 
name was at once ranked among the foremost operatio 
composers of Europe. At the age of twenty-three 
he was hailed as a peer by Meyerbeer, Auber, and 
Rossini, and his opera rapidly made the tour of the 
world. His next composition, ‘* Martha,” made him 
the most popular of his brethren among the operatic 
composers of Europe. It had two hundred succes- 
sive representations at the Opéra Comique in Paris, 
and soon became a favourite with the opera-goers of 
all civilized nations. The younger son of a Mecklen- 
burg nobleman, whose patrimony consisted of a few 
sterile acres, saw suddenly flowing into his coffers 
tanti¢mes such as bad not been even paid to the 
renowned composers of ‘‘ Robert le Diable’’ and 
William Tell.” Airs from ‘‘ Martha” were played 
at every concert ; they were drummed and sung by 
young boarding-school misses, and whistled by the 
street-boys in all great cities of the world. Even 
now it is worth to him 20,000 florins a year. 

A writer in the 7'ribune of Berlin speaks of meeting 
Flotow in the blush of youth and fortune when he 
dwelt in his native city of Rostock. The applause 
of the citizens would make him redden to the roots 
of his hair, when they called him before the curtain. 
After four and twenty years the journalist has met 
Flotow again, calling on him at his chfteau near 
Linz in Austria. A great change has come over him 
in those: twenty-four years. We give the writer's 
experience. 

He looked like an old broken-down man, although 
he is but little over fifty. His hair was entirely 
white, and he was bent down like an octogenarian. 
He recognised me by my Mecklenburg dialect, and, 





as soon as I had seated myself by his side, told me 
that he regretted nothing so much as that he had 
left his dear native country and settled among 
strangers. ‘‘ Why do you not return to Mecklen- 


burg?” I ventured to ask. ‘I am sure everybody | fragments, most of them stock pieces. Mdlle.| was very fine. 





————— LT 


Has any modern composer ever been so unfortunate?” | capitally sung by Signor Bettini; Signor Agnesi's 
_ “ Why not start your new opera in London?” Ij rendering of ‘ Revenge, Timotheus’ cries.” ‘al 
interrupted. ‘' No, no, my friend,” replied Herr von : 
Flotow, ‘ you don’t understand that a new opera, to ; miata a & song 
succeed in London, must first have been given in commpeces rentgered for him by Me. Harrison, 
Paris. Listen,” he added, going to the open piano in | Signor Perkins, who was recalled three times, gaye 
his room, ‘and tell me what you think of these | ‘‘ Rocked in the cradle of the deep” for an encore, 
melodies.” And he began to run his fingers over | The concert was brought to a close with the 80-called 
the ivory keys with wonderful mastership, playing | quintet from “ Un Ballo in Maschera,” E scherzo 
new and delightful airs. ‘ Are those melcdies This piece is written in the opera f ; 3 
pretty?” he asked. ‘ Pretty: I replied, ‘‘ they are ] pers Sor & quintet and 
enchanting! Better than‘ Martha/’” And yet he| Chorus, and we must emphatically protest against 
cannot get this opera performed! Such are con-| the practice of making it do duty as an ordinary 
ventional and national prejudices. quintet. The addition of the chorus part js 
It seems that though the composer looks old and | necessary to complete the harmony, and without it 
broken down, his wife is still a portly good-looking| the piece is utterly spoilt. In relation to this 
lady of forty with a serene unconsciousness of | concert we have to express our regret that, with 
causing her husband any trouble. She isan eminent | such an efficient chorus and such able soloists, some 
pianist. By this lady Flotow has three children. work was not produced in its entirety, instead of 
A kindly man to his tenants and surbordinates, he | the fragmentary bits and pieces which went to make 
appears to cherish bitter feelings towards his con- | up the actual bill of fare. 
fréres. Thus he told the Berlin journalist that; The Italian Opera Season commenced in Glasgow 
Meyerbeer was the greatest of all the composers.|on Monday with “Le Nazze di Figaro.” Mame. 
“Rossini ruined himself by writing too much.| Titiens was La Contessa, Mdme. Sinico Susanna, 
Bellini was a musical confectioner, producing ex-| Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini Cherubino, Signor Borella 
cellent sweetmeats. Donizetti would have been} Bartolo, Signor Campobello Il Conte, and Signor 
very great had he not been an Italian. Wagner was|Agnesi Figaro. Signor Campobello, though not 
grand but often too terrible. Verdi was very pro-| quite equal to the part of Count, played and sang 
mising, but had deteriorated of late. Ambroise | with greatcare. Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini’s Cherubino 
Thomas was an imitator of Adam. Gounod had|was a most piquant and artistic conception of the 
made a great mistake to write anything after ‘Faust.’| part. Signor Agnesi’s Figaro is in our opiniona 
He should have taken warning by Auber’s example."’ | better impersonation than either Signor Cotogni’s or 
Herr von Flotow has evidently been soured by wha‘ | M. Faure’s. 
he considers his bitter disappointments. He is a} On Tuesday night “ Il Trovatore ” was given, with 
spoiled child of Dame Fortune. two new artists in the réles of Leonora and Il Conte, 
Mdlle. St. Alba and Signor Galassi. We hear 
that Mdlle. St. Alba hardly satisfied the expectations 
that had been entertained of her, while Signor 
Galassi was enthusiastically received, his “ Il balen’’ 
being a masterpiece. The Manrico and Azucena 
were Signor Bettini and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini. 
The Glasgow Choral Union are announced to give 
a performance of Bach’s St. Matthew’s “ Passion” 
on the third of April. 


Signor Perkins’s delivery of ‘The Owl,” 








SCOTLAND. 





Eprxpurau, Feb. 25th. 
On the evening of Thursday, the 19th, the Glasgow 
Choral Union gave a concert, and were assisted by 
the following artists :—Mdlle. Titiens, Madame 
Sinico, Mdlle. Maevitz, and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini; 
Signori Bettini, Campobello, Borella, and Agnesi. 
The share which the Choral Union took in the 
concert was very small, but what little they did was 
exceedingly good. Their contributions to the pro- 

gram were Edwards’s ‘In going to my lonesome Panis Feb. 25th. 
bed,” Mendelssohn's “‘ First spring day,” Pearsall’s ‘« Wednesday of the Cinders” was celebrated at 
‘Sir Patrick Spens,” and Leslie’s ‘“‘ Troubadours.” | the Odéon with a sacred musical drama in three aets 
The rest of the concert was made up of operatic| by Massent, entitled ‘‘ Mary Magdalen.” The music 
Though the acts were three, the 








FRANCE. 





there will receive you with open arms.” ‘No, no,” | Titiens sang “ Ernani involami,” a Scotch song, | divisions of the work were four; namely, first Mag- 


; + ita a | . 1 . 
he replied firmly, ‘you do not know what would | « ayid Robin Gray,” and, in answer to an encore, 


happen. Look at this” (and he produced a pon- 
derous epistle); ‘* this is a letter from the Grand 


| dalen at the Fountain ; second, Jesus at Magdalen’s 


‘Home, sweet home.” Madame Trebelli-Bettini| House ; third, Golgotha; fourth, The Holy Women 


Duke of Mecklenburg, Frederick Francis, who|8#ve “ Voi che sapete,” Cherubini’s air in “Le at the Tomb. Pauline Gueymard, with her rich 
withdraws from me the appointment of grand-ducal | Nozze di Figaro ;” ‘Non pi mesta,” from “ Cene-| soprano, sustained the title role, and the tenor 


chapel-master because I married the sister of 
my divorced wife! Oh, the hypocrisy of these 
fellows on their petty thrones !” 

I durst not say anything on this painful subject. 
For ten years past this unfortunate event has cast a 





| 


rentola ;” and “Il segreto” as an encore. Madame | Bosquin performed Jesus; while Jules Lefort played 
Sinico gave ‘“‘ Ah! fors’ @ lui,” “ Robin Adair,” and | Judas Iscariot, and by his singing gained a guerdon 
Bevignani’s ‘‘ La volubile.” Signor Agnesi gave the | of applause such as has rarely been bestowed upon 
florid and difficult aria from’ ‘ Maometto Secondo,” | that repulsive personage, even in the mimic world 


gloom over FJotow’s life. He has been most severely |‘ Sorgete.” One of the prettiest items of the pro-| of art. 


censured for his second marriage. But what are | gram was a duet between Madame Trebelli-Bettini 
the facts? When scarcely old enough to know his | and Signor Bettini, “ Per valli, per boschi.” 


own mind, Frederick von Flotow was inducéd by his 
parents to marry a young girl who was secretly 


“La Petite Marquise,” a three-act comedy by 
MM. Meilhac and Halévy but this time with n 
The same artists assisted at a morning concert | music by Offenbach, is one of those successes which 


affianced to another. Their wedded life was wretched | given by the Edinburgh Choral Union on the 21st. | force one to ery. not with Jack Bunsby “ If so, why 


in the extreme. They parted by mutual consent. 
Flotow’s present wife idolizes her gifted husband, 


| 


The first part of the concert consisted of selections | not?” but, “‘ Being so, why should it?” Possibly 
from Handel’s oratorios, and the second part of|the charming acting of Chaumont disguises the 


and he is happy with her. Nevertheless, he is | miscellaneous pieces. The choruses in the first| superficiality of idea and construction. The story 


ostracized in aristocratic circles. 

He knit his massive brow as he continued com- 
plaining of how people had recently treated him. 
**T have led,’”’ he said, ** my whole life long, a most 
laborious existence. If I have won successes, they 
were due, above all things, to hard work, to un- 
remitting toil. The score of ‘ Martha’ I re-wrote 
four times before I allowed it to be played; and I 
have been still more painstaking with my subsequent 
operas. And what has been the result? Pecu- 
niarily, I have no reason to complain; for, although 
Iam not rich, lam comfortably situated, and cer- 
tainly richer than any of my ancestors have been for 
many years past. But what a life of disappointments 
I have recently had to lead! Will you believe that 
the Parisians, who were once my most ardent 
admirers have completely ostracized me? I have my 
new opera, ‘ Haida,’ ready for the stage. I am free 
to say it is quite equal to any of my previous pro- 
ductions. And yet not a manager in Paris dares to 
perform it, because Tama German. It is tabooed 
in Berlin, because my Grand Duke of Mecklenburg 
hates me; and, in Vienna, because the Emperor of 
Germany will not permit its performance in Berlin. 





| 


part were some of the finest that Handel ever wrote, | is one of the flimsiest. An old nobleman is tired of 
comprising among others, ‘‘ Envy, eldest born of} his coquettish young wife and she of him: a judicial 
Hell,” from “ Saul ;” “When his loud voice,” from | separation cannot be obtained, as neither has done 
 Jephtha ;” “ Sing unto God,” from ‘“ Judas ;” and| anything wrong; so at last it is arranged between 
“Then round about the starry throne,” from] them that a phantom inamorata shall be set up by 
“Samson.” They were all very accurately rendered, | the Marquis in his wife’s absence; that she shall 
nor was there lack-of expression, although piano| return suddenly and take proceedings; and that 
singing is a thing which might be advantageously | there shall be no defence. The marquise goes away, 
studied by this Society. The choruses were supple- | but flings herself in the arms of a platonic lover. He 
mented by solos from the same oratorios, Mdlle.} however is disconcerted to find she is prepared to 
Titiens singing “From mighty kings,” and joining} settle herself upon him entirely; and treats her 80 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini in the duet, ‘‘O lovely] coldly that she returns to her husband and promises 
Peace ;” Madame Sinico giving ‘‘ Angels ever bright} amendment. En voila tout. The acting is most 
and fair,” and “Oh, had I Jubal’s lyre ;” Madame] artistic. Dupuis and Baron are almost as good as 
Trebelli-Bettini singing ‘‘ Father of Heaven,” the | Mdme. Chaumont. 

beautiful prayer in “ Judas ;” while Signori Agnesi A new theatre will shortly be opened in Paris to 
and Perkins declaimed ‘‘ The Lord is a man of war" } be called La Scala. Why Scala, which means @ 
with great power. The second part consisted of} ladder, nobody knows. Beyond @ novel sort of 
miscellaneous songs, among which we may particu- | drop-scene it will be a commonplace theatre enough. 








larly mention Rossini’s Tarantella, ‘ Gid la luna,” ! This drop-scene, we are told, is to contain three 
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handred allegorical figures representing the progress 
of music or the lyric art from the earliest time 
jown to the present day. 

The Grand Opera at the top of the Rue de la 
Paix, which has now been many years building, 
does not appear as yet to be in a very advanced 
date. The auditorium, it is true, is pretty well 
finished, for all the iron framework is in its place, 
and there remains but the filling up with woodwork 
and plaster, painting, decorating, &c., which might 
peaccomplished in six months. The stage, on the 
other hand, which is the difficult portion of the 
work, is not yet begun, and all is empty space at 
present where complicated machinery, flies, drops, 
and other paraphernalia are to have a place. Then 
there is the grand staircase and corridors still to be 
completed, together with the inside decorations 
throughout the building, which of itself will be a 
ronsiderable task. The steps of the grand stair- 
ease are of white marble, while the balustrades are 
to be fashioned of coloured marble, and the rails 
which surmount them of onyx. Already more than 
ayear has elapsed since the work of the staircase 
commenced, and probably another twelvemonth will 
elapse before it is altogether finished. Under any 
circumstances the Opera House cannot certainly be 
opened by the end of this year. 

A debate ensued last Thursday in the Assembly on 
M. Beleastel’s motion to put a tax of ten francs on 
pianofortes, of which it is estimated there are 
500,000 in France. It was objected that this sort of 
poll tax would be yery unequal, because the price of 
pianos varies from 300f. to 2000f. M. Victor Lefranc 
an ex-Minister, looked upon the piano as an instru- 
ment of civilization, because it grouped the family 
around it and was a substitute for an orchestra 
which could only rarely be had. M. Magne in answer 
toachallenge said he had not yet calculated what 
the tax would produce, but he thought the proposal 
worthy of being taken into serious consideration. 
Ultimately the Assembly voted the adjournment of 
M. Beleastel’s motion. The honourable deputy must 
feel very proud of this qualified success, because his 
proposal was treated by the press as almost as great 
ajoke as M. Lorgeril’s tax of two francs upon hats, 
and it was said that if pianos were to- pay duty 
people would substitute for them spinettes, hayr- 
moniums, or barrel organs. 

Acomedy, by M. Paul Ferrier, is in rehearsal at 
the Palais Royal. It will be followed by a piece, by 
MM. Meilhac and Halévy, entitled “La Boule.” 
“Marion Delorme” and “ Georges Daudin” are the 
latest revivals at the Thédtre Francais. The theatre 
Cluny, under its new direction, will shortly produce 
afour-act comedy, by M. Georges Petit, entitled ‘‘ Le 
Salon Rejawnier,” after which a drama, by MM. 
Leopold Stapleaux and Crifulli, called ‘‘ L’Idole’? is 
promised. ‘* La Branche Cassee,” is to be followed 
at the Bouffes by an operetta “‘ Les Parisiennes,” the 
joint production of MM. Moinaux, Koning, and 
Vasseur. The Prince Imperial is said to have written 
to a leading Bonapartist requesting his friends to 
Tenounce their proposed visit to Chislehurst on the 
lith of March, when the Prince will complete his 
nineteenth year. M. Debrousse, of the Presse, who 
found that the grand féte on behalf of the poor of 
Paris which he proposed to give at the Palace of 
Industry next month was impracticable, has sent 
Mime, MacMahon £4000 for charitable purposes in 
‘note explaining his desire that her protégés should 
hot suffer by his failure. 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 








ALLEGED BREACHES OF AGREEMENT. 

Mr. Montague of the Globe has sustained two 
wtions brought against him by the Gardens 
Tespectively, senior and junior, and in both has 
‘ome off victorious. The first case was brought on 
Friday at the Westminster County Court. Mr. E. 

-Garden sued the manager of the Globe Theatre 
0 recover the sum of £50 for breach of contract. 

- W. T. Roberts appeared for the plaintiff, and 

» Montague Williams for the defence. The 
plaintift stated that he had been eight years in the 

€ssion, and accustomed to play second low 
comedy parts. His original engagement at the Globe 
"as to play low comedy parts only at “ Playhouse 
Py,” but he declined to play second low comedy 


except to Mr. Compton. He refused to play when 
cast for second low comedy in the part of Rob the 
Grinder in “ Heart's Delight,” asit was a general 
utility part. His salary was £5 per week while 
a utility man could be had for less than £2 a 
week. Since the rupture with the defendant he had 
failed to obtain an engagement until last week, when 
he did so at the Criterion. Mr. Palmer, Mr. Kelly, 
of the Queen’s, and Mr. George W. Anson, of 
the Olympic, gave corroborative evidence. Mr. 
Horace Wigan said he had read the part of Rob the 
Grinder, and considered it to be suited for a second 
low comedian. He could not form an opinion of the 
agreement between the plaintiff and defendant, but 
it entirely depended upon the interpretation of the 
words low comedy. In cross-examination witness 
said he considered Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Compton 
first low comedians, as well as Mr. John Clarke, and 
that the salary of low comedians would be £15 
weekly. Mr. Montagne Williams addressed the 
Court at considerable length, and called Mr. H. J. 
Montague, who said he was manager of the Globe 
Theatre. He thought the plaintiff the best person to 
play the part in question, and asked the author to 
write it up for him. He considered the plaintiff 
ought to play second to Mr. Compton in the theatre. 
In cross-examination, witness said Mr. Garden 
refused because it was not first low comedy, but he 
was so anxious to aid him that he said he would 
have the piece written up for him, and increase his 
salary £1 a week. Mr. Sam Emery said he con- 
sidered the part decidedly a low comedy one, and 
remonstrated with the plaintiff when he refused to 
play it. The learned Judge said that his judgment 
must be for the defendant, as the agreement was to 
play low comedy, which included both first and 
second low comedy, and from Mr. Wigan’s evidence, 
which was conclusive, he thought the plaintiff's 
contention had not been established. 





Mr. Garden, sen., sued Mr. Montague on a similar 
case, and also claimed £50. In 1872 he had made 
an agreement with the defendant for three months 
as a principal old man for £4 a week, but subse- 
quently resigned his engagement, because the part 
given him (Jack Bunsby) was unsuitable. Mr. 
Stephenson said he considered the part in question 
old utility. He had had thirty years’ experience, 
and would not have played it. Mr. Palmer gave 
corroborative evidence. After an address to the 
Court, urging that this action ought never to have 
been brought, as the plaintiff had played M. 
Deschappelles in ‘* The Lady of Lyons,” which was 
an old man’s part, andin other pieces assigned to 





utility men, Mr. Williams called Mr. Montague, who 
said that he never engaged the plaintiff as first old 
man. After several professional gentlemen had been 
called in support of the defendant’s ease, the Judge 
ruled in favour of the defendant. 


FALSE CHARGE AGAINST M. RIVIERE. 

At the Westminster police-court on Wednesday, 
M. Rividre and his solicitor waited upon Mr. 
Woolrych with reference to a charge brought against 
him some days ago of abstracting some music from 
the box of a lady at Lubeck and afterwards publish- 
ing it at Soho-square. M. Rividre had offered £10 
reward for the discovery of the person who had made 
the accusation, which had been successful, and she 
was now present. The person in question (a Miss 
Wood) came forward, and withdrew the charge she 
had made, at the same time giving M. Riviére and 
Mr. Hawkes a high charactcr for honesty. Tho 
landlord of the house where the lady lived said shoe 
was out of her mind, but not dangerous; her sister 
was worse. She was not under any restraint. M: 
Rivitre thought she was very dangerous, indeed, to 
make such accusations without a shadow of founda- 
tion. Mr. Woolrych said persons came and made ex 
parte statements at the court, and they were received 
for what they were worth: In this instance he had 
told the applicant there was no remedy, but every 
one knew the character of the gentlemen who had 
been attacked, and the statement of the woman now 
was sufficient to vindicate them entirely. M. 
Riviére said if the names of such persons were 
taken, he would have been £10 in pocket. 





“Arp TO Happiness AND Heattu.”—Bilious affections, with 
all their concomitant annoyances, induced by atmospheric 
changes or too liberal diet, should be checked at once, or 
serious consequences may ensue, When any one finds his ideas 
less clear than usual, his eyesight dimmed, and hia head dizzy, 
with indisposition for all exertion, physical or mental, he may be 
quite sure that he is in immediate need of some cooling and 
purifying medicine. Let him send at once for a box of Hollo- 
way’s Pills, which will free him from his ee and speedily 
renew his usual healthful feelings. If the bowels be irritable, 
Holloway's Ointment should be diligently rubbed over the 
stomach and liver every night aud morning. 





British Cottece oF Hratrn, Evston Roap, Lonpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in fron} 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘* Morison’’ 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 
February, 1872. Signed, Morison & Co. 





Now Ready. 


Cy Be. 


Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society ; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wich arg ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &o, 





modern Hymn Books. 


mon oop 


THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME, Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 


‘‘ There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular h m-books of the t 
ee The ras pe beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to the 
inner parts melodious.”-—Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. ‘The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For ny O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 








London: J, T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B, CRAMER & Co’s| 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 

In Rosewood or Walnut Casé, Height, 3 ft. 5 in, 
£2 12s, Gd, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
384 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 

In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 Bs, per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft, 11 in, 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut, 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS, 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut, Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action, Height, 34 ft.; 
. width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*.* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood, Length, 7; ft, 
£10 10s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND OO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


waa 
Mabe Terry: T 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


OOP sivdosionedadessenekes 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany ........ — a 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case ° 

SEALE .occccence side mail we 18 a 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 a 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 oe 
4a,—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 ‘“ 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 

(in place of Tremolo)........ 85 i 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 

Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 85 - 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..sccccsccceecre 38 es 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXtTA) ..cccccccccccccces oe 40 ” 
7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c, (superior 

BOM) 6 bovcs ss ccebeccssbcs 60 ” 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut .......... 35 = 


9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ........+++. 40 - 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 45 fa 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ,, 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 i 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 2 


9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... =e 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 o 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 

Knee Swell...... Ceeeceeses 85 om 
11.—Ten Stops, 24 Octaves German 

Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 

and Foot Swell ........ sees 100 = 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

and Hand Blower .......... 130° ow 
138.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 

Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 

Blower..... cebeneebeeneessneeh eee is 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 
Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST 








407 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 








—— 


J. B. CRAMER & Co’s 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
ORAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 63 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s, ; 
Four Octaves, 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM., 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 Ts, 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s, 
- Five Octaves, 
No. 2. ‘ 

IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 95. 

; MAHOGANY, £10 10s, 

One Stop. 

Expression and Wind Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 








Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté, 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator, 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté, 
And Wind Regulator, 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté, 


Sourdine. 


No, 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux, Forté, 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8, 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux, Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNDT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model, 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion, Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. : 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 

With Kne® Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73 ; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre, Clairon, 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté, 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion, Accouplemen 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bat 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté, my Anglais. | Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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j,B, CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS. 


BY ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 


_ 





_ 


ooococoo o™ 


qhere Bits & DITD.. .. 22s. se ce eeeeeneceserceeeeeenes 
Gweet (PCAMEL......cerccccereceesccccceecesceees 
Little Maid of Arcadee ......4..scececscccccseesecvcves 
uinevere ! (Sung by Malle, Titiens), in C and E flat .... 
The Sailor’s Grave. .esscecesececoesceces 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 

GBF Bella WIR 00 60 cccees concccencececevesecscvcesceses 


~~ & ee 
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BY LOUISA GRAY, 








My White TOBE .. 1... ce cecesecceceececccscereseees 4 
IeJourde Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 
Forgotten, (Sung by Mr, Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G,, 4 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Tenor) ........scccsececeee 4 
Oft wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance” .... 2.6... 4600 os 4 


'oeoeoocsocso © 
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BY O. BARRI. 




















BT PCS oc cases vcscicccccrcveccccstcvecscccescsee @ O 
BERTIE CEMOD cacccessenceteveceneccsnesssecsececes & © 
Alone forever. In Dand F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
GEE bose csccecnecenncecaseedeesaess<ccane 40 
SIDS 0.0 50d0b0n0n90s000r cede seccdonsevessesccsn OF 
Fonts Goblets POE o0.0c cc cccccscccccvccccccssoccceccece @ O 
BY MISS PHILP. 
POMERAR CNOA oc cc cove ccccccccccccccccccccceccccss @ @ 
The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Maile, Liebhart) .....sccceceeseeae 4 0 
ENED wane 9000 00:060000000000 000046 - 40 
BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 
PE MN GOON e660. 0005.00 Sect ce sesdesgatissieccica OF 
BNA INTO « 4.0.00:0000:26-00 00 00:00 0000006000 508 - 40 
ch sans@uebenkeackssodetucednns deueseiiavoces 40 
MGeeee, 1 BRAT AMA GS]... orcccccceccccccesssoccece 4 @ 
MR iccesccccsececcctcescececsesiccscecssccecessn & © 
SOD 0000.30 hdd shekednobiorscdsastenasmeeess MO 
EP 40 
Three Lilies, bob: nb che cnt cone darossaccciacenees @ © 
Friends ..,.........+.Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
SUMED 6 0:ns0snsdactsatatiandse akemmemdaadabens 0 
BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 
The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .............00. 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ........6. 4 0 


The above are suitable for cither Contralto or Baritone voices, 


T once had a sweet little doll, dear, In @ and B fiat, 
(Sung hy Miss Enriquez) ........eeeesees » 40 








BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 


_——- 


sia ce seek Co recececceccccccccccccccccccses £ O 
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BY HENRY SMART, 
The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ...4.+4ses0s.se6 8 
Queen of Beauty, Bom, CORRE ec.kn di di.be va cx tv dede 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 
ED Avtheitth nil sdchobansuitd seteinkesseseazes 


ts 
oo 


30 
Por ever and for aye S-nu ce decece ce cndecsehbeae does etee ae 
RM TD, WAE)onccceccsocecccccvcvscccsesere € 8 
EER TAR 4 0 
—<p———— 
LONDON: 


.B. CRAMER & CO., 
REQENT STREET, W. 





CRAMERS’ 


i\CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—Vviz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged hy the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth , Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couanp, 
Eranp, and Kirkman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cnramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srrent, W. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, City, 
J 


B 
. B. ORAMER & CO., West Srazer, & Westzan Roapv, Briauton. 
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ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN’S 
ORATORIO, 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 10s 6d. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH, 12s. 6d. 


PART THE FIRST. 


LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of vibes | BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (z.),, ah 
I a inated ee ncupamiemageeeies svkaashhabeieeeee dean 1 3 | HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ..............., M1 

THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 | WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (In Beruany.) Introduction, &, 0 19 

IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus ............,, 1 9 
BOOED cc caccnecceveses bie anet teeta bee ia eweieess 0 9 BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Diseiples........., Ve 


DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet iiniies oo HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.s.4.) and Chorus,, 1 4 


I WILL POUR MY SPIRIT. Chorus ....scccccsccccccscscccecs [; IY THOU HAST ENOWE. Belo [e.)- 2... ccccecccscacasazan 


PART THE SECOND. 




















s. d 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (s.8.4.7.B.B.) ........ Jatiabegil 09 
SD ' .casccvderdbanbnsve Poiacesadbenxesdbcsoutaawen 0 6 | HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus............ eccete ee 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus ........secesees bipansweecs 1 6 
The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in tile small size. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
8. d. .d. 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. In A flat andG (r.) 4 0 IF YE BE RISEN (1.)...c..02.seeeseeeeee keds tence ‘cae 46 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In Band A flat (.) .......... 4 0 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio ......... . 80 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (C.) .......cceeeeeeeeeeesees 4 0 BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 8 0 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. In EF andG (c) Sediels ao | 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
A Sacred Cantata. 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
Cc 
JI. C. M CAU Li. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
FeN RY S MAR 'T. 
PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 6s. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH. 8s. 
re 3 sd. 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (8.4.7.8.) ..00.se000s Gireom et 0 10 BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied) 0 4 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB. Chorus (8.4.7.B.) ......000e000- 1 8 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus.........+... coveeesne” 09 
The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 4 
s. d. $ 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air ........ccccceeess 3 0 | THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE........e00e0008 3 0 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pianoforte............ veseesseee 2 6 | BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto)........seseceeeceeeeer? $ 0 





Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 901, REGENT STREET, W.. 





Printed ond Published by Jauas Swirs, of 66, King-atreet, Golden-square i Gi et into & GS Re Py FH 
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